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8 EIGHT IS ENOUGH 
by Peter W. Mitchell 


popular VHS and Beta products. This miniature system also 
offers the option of recording stereo digital sound along with 
video — proving that good things still do come in small 
packages. 


TAPE TECH 32 
by Mark P. Fishman 

The quality of audio cassettes has always varied greatly, but 

in a further attempt to improve dynamic range and signal-to- 

noise ratios manufacturers are refining their techniques for 

cassette production. For your reading pleasure, we offer an 36 
explication of what all those letters and Roman numerals 

really mean. 












14 TO CATCH A THIEF 


you may not even know it's iliegal. Macrovision is a new 
process now being used by at least one movie distributor to 
thwart video piracy. And you thought all you had to pay for 
was the popcorn? 


16 AUDIOMOBILE 


by Alan Radding 


If there is such a thing as a distinctly American pastime. it must 


consist of driving to nowhere in particular, listening to your 
favorite music. Car stereo systems have made great strides in 
the last few years, leaving the consumer slightly befuddled 
about what to buy. Herein, some advice on decking out your 
car with the latest equipment. Now all you need is someplace 
to go. 


22 DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


by Brian Donovan 

Given Boston's embarrassing history of car theft, anyone who 
Owns a car worries about its safety. There is no foolproof 
method for protecting your automobile from the forces of evil. 
but a number of electronic security systems on the market can 
help. Here are a few things you can do to foil the bad guys. 


by E. Brad Meyer 26 STEREO TONIC 


by Peter W. Mitchell 

The introduction of stereo FM broadcasting 25 years ago 
revolutionized radio, while the range of FM reception was 
substantially diminished. A new process called FMX. 
developed at the CBS Technology Center. now offers FM 
broadcasters less noise and a wider field of reception. 


The advent of 8mm video tape poses a challenge to the 28 COMPACT-DISC REVIEWS 


by Peter W. Mitchell, E. Brad Meyer, and M. Howell 
We got Stones, we got Prince, we got Motown, and we got... 
Bee-Gees? As well as the heavy stuff. Our writers survey new 
pop and classical releases on CDs. 


MUSIC IN THE AUTUMN AIR 

compiled by Frederick Kalil 

A guide to live and live-on-tape programming on the autumn 
airwaves. 


CIRCUIT SHORTS 

by Peter W. Mitchell 

A glance at a few more products introduced at the Summer 
Consumer Electronics Show. 
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For those who waited. 


they had. 


_ReVOX 





All Compact Disc play- 
ers are not created equal. This much, at 
least, has emerged from all the hype and hoopla. 

Some CD players are built better than others. Some 


of nearly every conceivable combination of start, stop, 
and loop functions, in any sequence, and using mixed 


have more sophisticated programming features. Some combinations of track num-— 
are easier to use. And, yes, some do sound significantly bers and times. Cueing time is always less : 
better than others. than 3 seconds, and a single infrared remote transmitter 
The new B225, from Revox of Switzerland, excels (optional) operates the B225 as well as all other com- 
on all counts. For those who have postponed their pur- ponents in the Revox 200 audio system. | 
chase; patience has been rewarded. For those who Finally, the B225 is a product of refined Swiss design 
didn’t wait, the B225 is the logical upgrading route. and meticulous craftsmanship. Behind its faceplate of 
First, the B225 is designed for unexcelled CD repro- functional elegance, the B225 is an audio component 
duction. By using oversampling (176.4 kHz) in conjunc- built in quiet defiance of planned obsolescence. 
tion with digital filtering, the B225 guarantees optimum Without question, the definitive CD player has just 
sound resolution and true phase response. arrived. For those who waited (and those who didn't), 
For your convenience, the B225 offers programming now is the time to see an authorized Revox dealer. 
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267-1001 277-0111 








Studer Revox America « 1425 Elm Hill Pike, Nashville, TN 37210 (615) 254-5651 
AUDITION STUDER REVOX PRODUCTS AT: 


FRAMINGHAM NEWTON 
NATURAL SOUND STEREO SHOPS OF MASS. 
401 Worcester Rd. 244 Needham St. 

879-3556 964-1020 
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Bob Carver's AM broadcasting station: wide-band-width stereo is possible 


Tidings of great toys 


A report from the Consumer Electronics Show 


by E. Brad Meyer 


his account of the Consumer Electronics Show 
T (CES), held this past June, is even more 

fragmentary than ‘usual, not just because the 
show. is getting bigger and harder to cover, but also 
because in many categories the incremental changes that 
remain to be made are less interesting than innovations 
of previous years. Pre-amps, power amplifiers, tuners, 
and even audio-cassette decks are so good that dramatic 
improvements in absolute performance are very difficult 
to make. Still, even at a businesslike show such as this 
one, there were a few new scents in the wind. 


Video 

The biggest news at the show concerned 8mm video 
(see Peter Mitchell's article, page 8). Last winter there 
was widespread resistance to the introduction of a third 
VCR format, partly because the Japanese companies that 
produce the video recorders sold in this country were 
still doing very well with half-inch and didn’t want to 
upset their own apple cart. 

This time Sony came out heavily for the new 8mm 
size, selling their own machines and showing ones 
they’re manufacturing for Pioneer. The new hardware is 
smaller and more elegant than VHS or Beta. The full- 
featured table-top recorder is slightly larger than a 
collegiate dictionary; picture quality has been improved 
to roughly the equivalent of an average VHS recorder. 

Even more impressive is the sound. A new method of 
digitally encoding the sound along with the picture 
promises reproduction that will be limited only by the 
source, in addition to the consecutive recording of up to 
six separate digital stereo programs on a single tape. 
With the new two-hour tapes, this means 12 hours of 
high-fidelity stereo on a single tape about the size of an 
ordinary audio cassette, with a further doubling of time 
to 24 hours should a projected slower speed prove 
successful. 

In the meantime Sony intends to keep Beta alive as a 
format for videophiles, with an emphasis on picture and 
sound quality. Henceforth, all their machines will 


feature both Beta Hi-Fi and SuperBeta high-bandwidth 
video. 

One technology that has yet to make its full impact is 
digital TV. The term refers not to a whole new method of 
broadcasting television signals but rather to the 
digitization and subsequent processing of the video 
signal once it gets inside the set. Digital sets were shown 
by Toshiba, Panasonic (along with its sister company, 
Quasar), and Sony. So far, digital processing is being 
used not for the major enhancements in picture quality 
and automatic internal adjustment that are its most 
promising features but for gimmickry. The new'sets can 
show a second, smaller picture within the main one. This 
means that you can watch a football game on the main 
screen and use the little one to edit out the commercials 
in a movie you're taping. Sony's digital set comes with 
an 80-page memo pad, which you can write on using the 
remote control. Has anyone out there ever had the urge 
to make notes on a TV screen while watching it? 

In fairness, I ought to point out that part of the reason 
manufacturers are approaching digital with caution is 
that there is only one factory producing the required 
chips, and its output is insufficient to support a major 
shift in that direction. 

The amateur video producer has more editing 
hardware to play with this year. At CES, Sansui showed 
the AV-99 audio/video signal processor with color 
processing, audio and video fading, several different 
wipes (video cross-fades), microphone mixing, and a 
special-effects section called Video Art ($500). 

Surround sound processors, which send the sound 
effects from Dolby Stereo movies out to additional side 
or rear speakers, continue their slow climb in popularity. 
In addition to the separate decoders from Audionics and 


* Surround Sound (and a new model rumored to be 


coming out this fall from Shure), companies such as 
Sansui, NEC, Technics, Pioneer, and Yamaha are 
building surround capability into their video systems. 
The next appearance of this circuitry will be inside the 
VCRs themselves. 


Most people, however, have no need for a third or 
fourth amplifier and speaker because they don’t yet 
have second ones. With three local channels (2, 4, and 
66) now broadcasting in stereo, all you people with 10- 
year-old sets might begin to feel left out. With no 
decoder output, where are you going to get your stereo 
TV sound? Answer: from a new product designed for 
Recoton by Larry Shotz, who was known previously for 
his audio FM tuners. The V622 universal stereo TV 
decoder sticks onto the outside of your set with Velcro 
and picks up the secondary radiation from the set's 
audio tuner, decodes the stereo, and sends it out to a 
separate amplifier and speakers (not included). 


Audio Electronics 

Remote control, to which users of video gear and some 
CD players have become accustomed, is becoming 
more common in ordinary audio components put out by 
the major Japanese factories: Revox, Kenwood, Marantz, 
Yamaha, Sansui, and Luxman. You can operate some 
systems, such as those from Revox, B&O, and now 
Kyocera, from more than one location with the aid of a 
separate controller. 

Audio Control has resurrected an old idea. According 
to the company’s literature, the new Phase Coupled 
Activator “detects trace elements of bass which have 
been lost in the recording process and digitally 
reconstructs fundamentals in the last two octaves.” Lest 
the idea remind you of the old dbx boom box, Audio 
Control hastens to add that its unit doesn’t synthesize 
new frequencies; it only “reconstructs” existing notes. 
The device goes in your tape-monitor loop, has an 
additional output for a separately amplified subwoofer, 
and costs $259. 

Power amplifiers continue to get smaller, lighter, 
cheaper, and mightier. The latest champion in the watts- 
per-dollar race (though perhaps we should say amps- 
per-dollar, since that measure of performance is often 
more significant) is the NAD 2200. Listing for about 
$450, the .2200 is conservatively rated at 100 
watts/channel but will put out more than a kilowatt per 
side into 2 Ohms for brief periods on musical peaks. 
Even when overloaded, its soft clipping circuit prevents 
harsh-sounding distortion. 


Loudspeakers 

As always, CES was the scene of many new speakers. 
Polk Audio introduced a new top-of-the-line model, the 
SDA Signature Reference System. The speaker uses 
Polk’s image-enhancing technology in the midrange (up 
to about 1000Hz) but not in the highs; it has 12 drivers 
per cabinet, and a pair sells for about $2600. John 
Bowers, one of the principals of the English firm B & W, 
will use that company’s distribution network to sell the 
John Bowers Active 1, a $3000/pair internally 
biamplified system with an outboard control unit; 
speaker stands are included. 

Still trying to succeed in the notoriously critical 
American speaker market is Pioneer, whose $500 DSS- 
E10 was reportedly designed (along with several other 
new models) for American tastes with the aid of local 
leaders, musicians, and audio critics. 

The second-generation Soundfield Ten speaker in- 
troduced by dbx sells for about $1600 a pair and has an 
outboard electronic processor. Celestion introduced 
three two-way systems, the DL-4, DL-6, and DL-8, for 
$300, $400, and $500 a pair, respectively. The DL-8 has 
Celestion’s new high-efficiency aluminum-dome tweet- 
er. 


High-End Analog 
Most of the interest in turntables, arms, and cartridges 
nowadays lies at the high end. There’s a new winner in 
the tone-arm (high) price race: Souther Engineering's 
Tribeam 12 is an update of Lou Souther’s successful 
earlier design, with added strength and damping, a new 
top plate that comes engraved with the owner's name, 
and an adjustment mechanism that changes the height 
of the arm during play to fine-tune the stylus rake angle. 
The Tribeam 12 sells for $3000; a larger version for 
Continued on page 6 











(Clockwise from top) Audio Control's Phase-Coupled Activator, Sansui’s AV-99 Signal Processor, and dbx’s DX3 Compact Disc Player: incremental changes 
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HI-FI/VIDEO SALE 


10-40% OFF 


EVERY THING’S ON SALE 


TURNTABLES 


=— ane 


BANG & OLUFSEN Rx turntable. Denmark's high 


tech wonder! { 99? 5 


DUAL 515 with PICKERING 55E cartridge. Semi- 
automatic turntable and matched cartri 


119° 
RECEIVERS 


a 


NIKKO NR320 28 watt a channel AM/FM 


stereo receiver. Regular $1 
129°° 


HARMAN KARDON 330i 20 watts per channel 
high current capability and ultrawidebandth amp 


section. regular $249. 1 9925 


LUXMAN R-404 33 watts per channel digital syn- 
thesized AM/FM receiver. Regular $329. 
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Nantucket Sound has a com- 
prehensive inventory of 
popular video cassette 
recorders and monitors for 
your recording and playback re- 
quirements. Specially priced 
from Harman Kardon, Hitachi & 
more. 





‘Regularly priced at $600. SAVE NOW! 
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[his is just a sample of the savings waiting for you 











THE BEST SYSTEM VALUE we have 
every offered! A 28 watt per channel 
AM/FM stereo receiver with 3 year war- 
ranty, cassette recorder with Dolby® 
noise reduction system, a precision 
turntable with matched Pickering car- 
tridge, and a pair of rich sounding 
Wharfedale loudspeakers! This attrac- 
tive silver, high-tech equipment is 
perfect for a dorm room or apartment! 


425°° 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
Se lind eines ae 
| 269°° 


PHASE TECH PC 65 2-way 8" solid piston woofer 
SNELL TYPE E Will please the == ang 1" soft dome tweeter Regular $5990" 
most demanding audio en- 


thusiast with state-of-the-art 9995 


sound reproduction. Regular 


ee 


WHARFEDALE DIAMOND 
superior, high quality bookshelf 
speakers hand build in England. 
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COMPACT DISC PLAYERS 


NIKKO WNCD-100 affordable iaser disc 


ro ae 


SONY CPD-70 SONY'S introduction to home 
compact disc listening. regular $400. 


329°° 


LUXMAN D-405 Duo-Beta digital audio disc 
player with the sonic tradition of Luxman pro- 


ducts. regular $600. 4 99 0 0 
PORTABLES 
ieee 





AIWA CS-210 AM/FM cassette with mic, bi 


stereo sound! regular $100. 8 8? 


AIWA CA-30 AM/FM stereo cassette with graphic 
equalizer, detacnabie speakers, and more! 


ee 189% 


AIWA CAW-90 AM/FM stereo cassette recorder 


with dubbing deck. reg. $439. 389°5 
PERSONAL STEREO 


Over 30 models including SONY, AIWA, TOSHIBA, and more! 














All accessories 


20% OFF 





You'll find 
648-6622 


Nantucket Sound stores at these locations: 736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 734-0700, South Shore Plaza, Braintree 
. Hanover Mall, Hanover 826-2344, Airport Rotary, Hyannis 771-4434, Northshore Shopping Center Peabody 32-5777 
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CES 


Continued from page 4 
playing 16-inch 78rpm transcriptions is $3500. 


CD Players 

By now almost every audio-electronics company has a 
CD player. Features and prices tend to correspond to the 
company’s previous marketing strategy and style. ADS’s 
player is a sleek, beautiful unit with immaculate 
performance and lists for more than $800. Harman- 
Kardon brings changes to its wide-bandwidth theme 
with a filtering system that the company claims reduces 
out-of-band distortion and noise products. The new $600 
player from dbx has three additional signal-processing 
features: a built-in dynamic range compressor for 
background listening or copying to audio cassettes; an 
impact-restoration circuit for enhancing the dynamics of 
transients; and a circuit that increases ambience 
information in the midrange. ’ 

Technics responded to the challenge of Sony's 
miniature D-5 by showing its SL-PJ1, a $300 portable 
player that’s the smallest yet (especially given its battery 
pack and case) and programmable. 

Companies that aren’t adding new features are cutting 
prices. Several manufacturers, including dbx’s sister 
company, ADC, are weighing in at the $300 list-price 
point, with some Korean-made units slated for introduc- 
tion later this year at less than $200. 

Meanwhile, the CD software crunch shows no signs of 
abating. Although, as consumers, we see a steady trickle 
of new releases, pressing plants are so backed up that 
most are refusing new customers, and titles that have 
sold out may take months to reappear. 


Accessories After the Fact 

If the CD replaces the LP, what will happen to the 
companies who make record cleaners? Need you even 
ask? CD-cleariing packages are either available or 
coming on the market soon from Recoton, Allsop, 
Discwasher, Bib, Koss, and Memtek (formerly known as 
Memorex). Prices range from $15 to $30, and some of the 
kits do more than just clean. 

The need for such products may not be apparent to 
those who believed the early hype that CDs are immune 
to dust, fingerprints, scratches, marring, dents, gouges, 
and sledgehammer blows. In fact, CDs require almost as 
much care as a vinyl record, and if they receive such care, 
the sound will never deteriorate. 

When the CD was first shown in this area, at a Boston 
Audio Society meeting two years ago, David Ranada 
(now of High Fidelity magazine) took a sample CD — 
one whose. music he didn’t care about — and passed it 


around the room, collecting several hundred 
fingerprints. At first the disc wouldn’t play at all, but a 
quick wiping with ‘a handkerchief restored its sound 
completely. If you don’t touch the playing surface, you 
won't have to wipe the disc at all. An informal survey at 
a local laser-rental emporium suggests that people are 
careful with CDs — which is not true of video-disc 
renters. 

The cleaning method for CDs is different from that 
used for vinyl records. To clean an LP you must use a 
brush or pad whose fibers sweep along the bottom of the 
groove. On a CD a cleaning pad that drags dust particles 
in a circular path could make scratches that follow the 
rows of pits, thus obscuring a block of data too large for 
the player’s error-correction circuits to handle. A CD 
should always be cleaned with radial strokes, from 
center to edge. 

Most of the new cleaners have gears that translate the 
hand’s instinctive circular wiping motion into some 
approximation of the correct radial method. Also 
included is such a set's usual proprietary cleaning fluid. 
Two kits contain additional material: the Recoton 
($24.95) has a couple of small swabs and a bottle of 
“restorer” that contains a fine abrasive for polishing out 
small scratches. (If you can’t find the Recoton, use a Q- 
tip and toothpaste, again wiping from center to edge; 
then rinse the CD gently with water.) The Bib 607 kit 
($14.95) comes in a plastic tray that holds six CDs; 
additional trays can be attached later to expand your 
storage facility. 


Hi-Fi AM? 

Carver Corporation always has something entertain- 
ing to show the press at CES. This time it was a 
fascinating demonstration of an AM broadcasting set-up 
with an audio bandwidth of 15kHz — a bandwidth 
equal to that of FM. To prove it, Bob Carver had brought 
along a miniature AM broadcasting station, complete 
with an antenna made from old Erector Set parts. Using 
a CD player as a source, he demonstrated the system’s 
bandwidth capability by comparing the signal coming 
straight from the CD player with the output of a 
specially modified AM receiver placed a few feet away. 

Carver failed to achieve his claimed 77dB signal/noise 
ratio in stereo because of a high-frequency noise 
problem coming from the AM tuner. Nevertheless, he 
made a valid technical point with this demonstration, 
the importance of which will affect the entire AM 
broadcasting industry. FM stations all use a standard 
high-frequency pre-emphasis curve to boost the highs 
above the noise; a corresponding de-emphasis in your 
FM tuner restores the correct response. No such 
standard exists in AM _ broadcasting, and Carver's 
proposed curve (whose inflection points are at 1kHz and 
4kHz, or 150 and 37 microseconds) is well thought out 





and easy to implement. If those who make up the 
industry can get together and adopt a standard — and 
Carver’s seems like a good one because it’s similar to 
what many stations are already doing — AM stereo may 
turn out to be worth something after all. 


Cassette Decks 

Cassette-deck makers are responding to the perceived 
need for greater dynamic range by introducing new 
models with Dolby HX Pro, an effective headroom 
extension circuit. The price of the new HX Pro recorder 
is lower than that of previous models: Yamaha’s K-1020 
and K-720 retail for $599 and $499, respectively; 
Harmon-Kardon’s TD392 is $550; Denon’s DR-M44HX is 
$599 and its DR-M33HX is $499; and the cheapest is the 
NAD 6155, at $348. The price of Kyocera’s D-811 hasn't 
been set. 

Auto-reverse record/play and twin transports for 
dubbing are popular features of the new models. Akai 
has a “record cancel” button that’s ideal for copying 
your favorite songs from FM. You start the tape as the 
commercial ends, and if the next song isn’t a keeper, a 
single button push will drop the machine out of record, 
rewind to the beginning of the latest segment, and 
record four seconds of silence prior to the next cut. 


Did He Say Typewriters? 

One product you might have expected to have 
withered under the onslaught of word processors and 
printers is the electric typewriter. It’s still with us, only 
now it’s the electronic typewriter, if you please. Smith- 
Corona put together one of the show’s more interesting 
displays to demonstrate its new SE-200 ($369) and 
SD-300 ($499) machines, both of which have built-in 
spelling correction. 

In normal use, the typewriter beeps at you whenever 
you type a word it doesn’t recognize, whereupon you 
can lift off the offending word with a single keystroke. 
At the show, Smith-Corona had one of these typewriters 
connected to a microcomputer with a program that 
randomly selected words from among the harder ones in 
the machine’s 35,000-word dictionary; the words were 
then flashed on a screen behind an unsuspecting victim 
who, after hearing the word pronounced and defined, 
had to type it without error. The showgoer who got the 
longest string of words correct each day before making 
three errors won a typewriter. Although the event 
turned out to be less a test of spelling than a test of one’s 
ability to conquer stage fright and shut out the 
deliberately distracting commentary of the moderator, 
I’m happy to report that I successfully upheld New 
England's reputation as a bastion of mental prowess. 
Now Smith-Corona can start making some money on 
type wheels, ribbons, and the $105 accessory seri- 
al/parallel computer interface. O 
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WEST ROXBURY 
1600 VFW 
next to warehouse Liquors on Rt. I 
327-7000 








WATERTOWN |HINGHAM 
75 North Beacon Street | Hingham Plaza 
Rt. 20, Watertown Square 

926-3057 





We have the tapes that'll blow your mind. 


Off Rt. 3, Exit 15 
749-4460 


WHOLESALER TO THE TRADE « | Mark 


and 
now SAUGUS 
Rt. 1, in front of Sears 
231-1735 























TAKE AWAY THEIR HIGH OUTPUT 
ADJUSTABLE MASS, DIAMOND QUALITY, 


SUPERIO 


R SOUND 


AND STYLUS INTERCHANGEABILITY, 
AND OUR CARTRIDGES 
ARE NO DIFFERENT 
FROM THE COMPETITION. 


most pees ie PF sb AIT 5 bd 
CRITICAL ACCLAIM 

Since their introduction, the Ortofon OM Series 
have consistently received accolades from around 
the world, for their outstanding value, and 
performance. 

And the Audio-Video International Grand Prix 
award for product excellence has for two consecu- 
tive years been awarded to an OM Series Ortofon 
Phono Cartridge. 

TECHNICAL SUPERIORITY 

As the originator of the low mass concept, Orto- 
fon has continually been at the forefront of technical 
developments in sound reproduction. 

Boasting a revolutionary user adjustable mass 
system, the OM Series provides for “Optimum Match” 


.  . 
: se: ES eRe 


mount tonearm in virtually any sound system. And 
our OMP Series, designed for ‘‘piug-in’’ mount 
tonearms, make these new levels of performance 
available to this format as well. 

THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 

Audio engineers and audiophiles agree that 
perhaps no component can make as immediate and 
significant an improvement in sound quality than a 
new phono cartridge. 

Considering all of this, along with the modest 
cost of an Ortofon OM Phono cartridge, it becomes 
clear that when it comes to making a real improve- 
ment in performance of your hi-fi system, there really 
is NO competition. 


ortofon 


122 Dupont Street, Plainview, New York 11803 (516) 349-9180 
Send one dollar for color poster 
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Kodak’s 8mm VCR: taking on the big guys 


Operating controls for the Kodak 
MVS-5380 8mm VCR: 

1) Eject Button 

2-3) Left and Right Mike Input 
4) Headphone Jack 

5) Video Out Jack 

6) Stop 

7) Rewind/Reverse Search 

8) Play 

9) Fast Forward/Forward Search 
10) Record 

11) Pause/Still 

12) Frame Advance 

13) Audio Dub 

14) PCM Stereo Switch 

15-16) Speed Selector (SP & LP) 
17) Tuner/Line Input Selector 
18) Time Recording Selector 
19-20) One-Touch Recording 
with Delay Option 

21-24) Audio Output Selectors 
(PCM Stereo or FM Monaural) 
25-26) Channel Selectors 

27) Battery Release 

28-29) PCM Multichannel Audio 
Controls 

30-31) Tape Counter Controls 
32) Recorder Power Switch 

33) Tuner-Timer Power Switch 
34) VCR/TV Selector 

35) Battery Charging Light 

36) Audio Ii Broadcast 
Reception indicator 

37) Stereo TV Broadcast 
Reception indicator 

38) Audio Ii Programming 
Selector 

39) PCM/FM Audio Mix Control 
40) Remote Control Switch 
41-45) Tuner-Timer Programming 
46) Cable TV Selector 

47-49) Channel Memory 
Selection Controls 

50) Optional Monaural 
Reception Control 





here’s a new type of tape 
a. recorder on the market, 
’ and its name is the 8mm. 
You probably won’t want to buy 
one this year, but its existence has 
already altered the VCR market. 
Next year it may alter the 
prospects for the digital audio 
tape recorder (DAT) as well. 
When the 8mm video format 
was launched last year, it was 


seen as a replacement for the 
. 8mm home-movie camera. Con- 


sequently, it was first marketed in 
the US under the biggest brand 
name in the back-yard photogra- 
pher’s lexicon: Kodak. Compared 
with film, videotaping is both 
cheaper (there’s no processing 
cost) and more convenient (tape 
can be reused, the result can be 
viewed immediately, and you 
don’t have to set up a projector 
and a screen). Moreover, the 
8mm _ camcorder (camera-re- 
corder) is much smaller than a 
conventional (VHS or Beta) cam- 
era/recorder, which makes it a 
more practical item to take on a 
trip. 

But it didn’t make much of a 
splash at first. Although the 
maximum tape length of 90 
minutes was ample for making 
video home movies, it was too 
short to tape TV feature films and 
a far cry from the convenient 
four- and six-hour running times 
of Beta and VHS. Picture quality, 
too, was inferior to that of Beta 
and VHS. The 8mm video system 
seemed good only for what it was 
designed for: back-yard taping. 

But at this summer’s Computer 
Electronics Show, the 8mm VCR 
emerged in a new guise, prima- 
rily because of the decline of the 
Beta format. Previously, one in 
three new VCRs was a Beta; 
today one in six is. Toshiba, 
Sanyo, and NEC, Sony’s Beta- 
format allies, are now producing 
VHS video decks. Sony, finally 
convinced that the original Beta 
format had a limited market, 
decided to put the full force of its 
reputation and marketing skills 
behind the 8mm-VCR format — 
not merely as a home-movie 
replacement, but also as the new 
alternative to VHS. If the 8mm 
VCR hadn't been developed, 
Sony probably would have 
fought longer to maintain con- 
ventional Beta as a low-cost 
alternative to VHS. But the 8mm 
system emerged from the labora- 
tory at just the right time — when 
Sony was looking for ways to re- 
invigorate its perpetual battle 
with the giant Matsushita/Pana- 
sonic/Technics/JVC electronics 
conglomerate. 


Eight is enou 


8mm challenges Beta and VHS 


At first glance this push for the 
8mm seems absurdly ambitious, 
because VHS is firmly en- 
trenched as the dominant stan- 
dard for home video. Still, only 
one-fifth of North American 
homes have any VCR at all, so 
there’s plenty of room for new 
products. Sony is adopting a new 
two-pronged strategy to combat 
the dominant but technically me- 
diocre VHS format. Superbeta 
(Sony’s new high-resolution ver- 
sion of the Betamax format), with 
its demonstrably superior picture, 
will be the choice of the most 
quality-conscious videophiles, 
whereas 8nmm will be the alterna- 
tive VCR for the mass market. (Of 
course there are new super-VHS 
machines in the works, too, so 
Superbeta may not have the 
videophile market all to itself.) 
An interesting footnote is that the 
technical standard for 8mm video 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


has already been adopted by 127 
companies — including all the 
VHS manufacturers. 

The 8mm system isn’t just 
another VCR. Like Beta Hi-Fi and 
VHS Hi-Fi, it can also function as 
a high-quality audio recorder. In 
fact, an 8mm VCR has no “low- 
fi’ conventional audio track at 
all. The basic sound in all 8mm 
VCRs is provided by an audio- 
FM signal that, as in Beta Hi-Fi, is 
recorded by the spinning video 
head..(Actually, it incorporates 
two improvements to surpass 
Beta Hi-Fi: an FM dropout com- 
pensator for reliable playback in 
the slow-speed mode, and a 
synchronized interpolation 
circuit to prevent the low-level 
60Hz hum that can arise in Beta 
Hi-Fi as a result of the head 
switching.) So every 8mm VCR, 
even the simplest model, will 
have consistently excellent 


‘ optional 


monophonic audio with a wide 
frequency range, flat response, 
virtually no flutter, and an 80dB 
dynamic range (aided by a built- 
in dbxlike two-to-one noise-re- 
duction compander). 

The startling news is that the 
8mm _ format also includes an 
ision for recording 
stereo. digital sound with the 
video and, in the latest wrinkle, 
an audio-only mode in which up 
to six two-hour digital stereo 
recordings can be accommodated 
on one tape. This appears to have 
been Pioneer's idea: to make 
8mm into a dual-purpose product 
for recording both video and 
digital audio, just as Pioneer's 
LV/CD combo machine plays 
both LaserVision video discs and 
audio-only compact discs. 

The greatest attraction of the 
8mm VCR is its compact size. A 
VHS cassette, which contains 
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8mm VCR is seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of the signal as it is formatted on the tape. In 


FM carrier, if any) is recorded on a diagonal 
swath across the tape. During each full revolu- 
tion of the spinning head drum, a full TV frame is 
recorded on the tape on two adjacent tracks 
corresponding to the two alternating A and B 
‘video “fields” that are interlaced on the screen to 
\form a full video frame. Thus a single diagonal 
track, correspanding to one TV field, is recorded 
during each 180-degree half-turn of the head. 
In VHS and Beta machines, the tape is 
wrapped about halfway around the head drum, 
and each track corresponds to just 180 degrees of 
head rotation. But in the 8mm format, the tape is 
wrapped more fully around the head drum, and 
recording is done during 216 degrees of head 
rotation. Since only 180 degrees is needed for 
each video frame, that leaves 36 degrees at the 
end of the track (corresponding to 3.3 mill- 
iseconds of time) in which a burst of digital data 
can be recorded. Thus the digital audio signal is 
not recorded continuously but in intermittent 
bursts. During the half-rotation of the head (16.7 
milliseconds), when the video signal is being 
written on the tape, the digital audio is stored in 
a buffer; then it .is dumped onto the tape in a 3.3 
millisecond burst at the beginning of the next 
diagonal track. 

Now, if you are not recording video and you 
want to use the 8mm format as a pure-audio 





VCRs of all types, the video signal (with the hi-fi. 


“recorder, the ; five-sixths of each 
diagonal track is empty. So, after you have 
recorded a tape with digital audio in its standard 
location in the first 36 of each track, you 
can rewind the tape, press the button for “Track ~ 
2,” and record another full-length program of 
digital audio on the next 36-degree segment of 
each track. Repeating this process, you can 
record up to six separate two-hour digital stereo 
programs on one tape — and store the entire 24- 
hour Wagner Ring Cycle on two cassettes! 
This is y called the “multi-channel” 


PCM format for 8mm tape. In contrast to . 


analogue tape, where each track normally 
contains the 1 for one stereo channel, in 
video-based digital recorders each “track” con- 
tains the digital code for two stereo channels. So 
the 8mm PCM format accommodates six sepa- 
rate (but not simultaneous) two-channel stereo 
recordings. It is not true multi-channel recording; 
you can’t tape four (or 12) channels of sound in 
one pass. 

In playback you can select any of the six 
digitally recorded tracks. (More language con- 
fusion; the six tracks, each containing a two- 
channel stereo recording, are successive 36- 
degree segments of each diagonal track on the 
tape). You can switch quickly from track to track, 
but you can’t play all 12 channels simultaneously. 

If an 8mm VCR can play miovies, tape TV 
programs, and do double duty as a long-playing 
digital audio recorder, too, the market for a 

Continued on page 10 








half-inch tape and two reels, is as 
large as a good-sized book, and a 
typical VHS recorder is a rather 
bulky affair. By comparison, the 
8mm video cassette is startingly 
small — nearly the same size as 
an ordinary audio cassette — 
and it fits easily in a shirt pocket. 
Sony’s portable 8mm VCK 
weighs only two pounds and at 
three by six by eight inches could 
be carried in a jacket pocket. It is 
as amazing a feat of mini- 
aturization as the pocket-sized 
CD players from Sony and 
Technics. A complete 8mm video 
recorder (including built-in 
tuner-timer) is smaller than many 
audio-cassette recorders and can 
be stacked conveniently with 
your audio components. 

The 8mm VCR has a 40mm 
head drum (half the size of a VHS 
drum) and uses high-coercivity 
metal-particle tape running at 
1.43 centimeters per second (.56 
inches per second). The tapes 
come in standard lengths of 30, 
60, and 90 minutes. A two-hour 
cassette will also be available, 
perhaps with an evaporated- 
metal coating. Two-speed ma- 
chines will offer doubled running 
time but will lose some picture 
quality. 

The first 8mm_ systems in- 
troduced last winter were not 
impressive, but the new Sony- 
and Matsushita-made Kodak 
8mm VCRs have virtually the 
same picture quality as a VHS 
deck. And the 8mm incorporates 
two engineering refinements that 
weren't available when fhe VHS 
and Beta formats were designed a 
decade ago. One is a pilot tone 
system that provides reliable 
tracking with no need for a 
manual tracking control. The 
other is a “flying erase head,” a 
bit of jargon that means the 
following: when a new recording 
is started, the heads auto- 
matically align themselves with 
any existing tracks on the tape, 
producing clean edits without the 
usual interval of video noise and 
rainbow moiré effects. 

Why wouldn't you want to buy 
one right away? High price, for 
one thing: the first-generation 
8mm machines and blank tapes 
cost about twice as much as their 
VHS and Beta _ counterparts. 
Eventually, “mass production 
should bring the 8mm VCR down 
to a comparable price (8mm’'s 
metal tape costs twice as much 
per foot as regular tape, but the 
smaller cassette uses less tape 
and has one-third fewer moving 
parts than a VHS cassette has, so 














the net cost should come out 
about the same). The second 
drawback of 8mm at present is 
the paucity of pre-recorded mov- 
ie tapes for purchase or rental. It 
‘will take a year or two for a 
substantial library of movie tapes 
to be produced in the 8mm 
format. 

Furthermore, though the 8mm 
VCR can be used for pure-audio 
digital recording, it has limita- 
tions that will arouse the scorn of 
many audiophiles. (See the ac- 
companying report on the techni- 
cal details of 8mm’s digital audio, 
page 8.) If high-quality audio- 
only recording is your main 
interest, you may want to wait 
and see whether a product de- 
signed explicitly for that purpose 
will come to market next year. 


Introducing the DAT 

When the Philips/Sony Com- 
pact Disc was adopted as the 
standard digital audio-disc for- 
mat four years ago, it seemed 
clear that the next step would be 
to standardize a companion for- 
mat for digital audio tape (DAT). 
The goal was to develop a home- 
use digital recorder whose sonic 
quality equaled that of the CD. 
Philips engineers designed an 
efficient open-reel digital re- 
corder running at 3.75 inches per 
second (ips), but the major 
Japanese companies insisted on 
using cassettes rather than a 
bulky and inconvenient open- 
reel system. 

The crucial selling point in 
favor of digital cassettes was that 
they could be made to work in a 
moving automobile. A digital 
cassette was needed for in-car use 
because it was thought that the 
vibration of a moving car might 
prove too severe for CD players. 
In annual sales volume, the car- 
stereo market has become fully as 
large as the home hi-fi business, 
so there was.a powerful econom- 
ic incentive to develop a digital 
audio product for that market. 

A second point in favor of the 
digital cassette was that optical- 
disc technology is better suited to 
home playback than to home 
recording. The technology for 
optical recording is obviously 
well in hand, and “write-once” 
compact disc recorders could be 
mass-produced for around $1000 
apiece if a sufficiently large mar- 
ket existed for such a device. But 
that market is small; we have 
grown accustomed to the conven- 
ience of tape recording, and few 
people would ever be likely to 
buy a recorder that could not 
erase and re-record. (Exception: 
the compact disc can hold 
about 500 megabytes of com- 
puter data — a greater capacity 
than that of a thousand floppy 
disks; you could use a one- 
write recordable CD for weeks 
or months without filling it up.) 
Erasable optical audio discs ex- 
ist in the laboratories of Philips 
and Matsushita, but as a prac- 
tical product, the home-re- 
cordable audio CD is still sev- 
eral years in the future. For this 
decade at least, tape is the only 
digital recording medium for 
audio that can be made 
economically enough for home 
use. 

The DAT project succeeded — 
too well. By late 1982 one group 
of manufacturers (including JVC, 
Sanyo, Kenwood, and Technics) 
had produced designs for a work- 
ing digita. cassette recorder that 
employed a stationary head and a 
mechanism similar to that of a 
conventional analogue cassette 
recorder. This system could have 
been on the market two years 
ago, except for one problem: 
another group of Japanese com- 
panies developed a second digital 
audio-cassette system that was 
incompatible with the first. This 
one used a rotary-head design, 
like that of a video-cassette re- 
corder. 

The large industrial cartels in 
Japan don’t like market competi- 
tion based on incompatible tech- 
nical standards. (The battle be- 
tween the Beta and VHS video- 


cassette formats is seen as an 
unfortunate mistake that -con- 
fused consumers and retarded 
the development of the VCR 
market.) For the good of the 
industry, competitive battles 
based on technical standards 
should be waged in laboratories, 
not in retail stores. The Japanese 
prefer to have representatives of 
all companies form a committee 
to evaluate the proposed systems 
and choose one for the entire 
industry. 

The worldwide market success 
of the compact-disc system testi- 
fies to the wisdom of this. ap- 
proach (though some audiophiles 
feel that the technical per- 
formance of the CD is only 
marginally adequate for hi-fi and 
that the standards for its digital 
coding were shoved down our 
throats). Consumers who are 
now stuck with obsolete Selec- 
tavision CED videodisc players 
from RCA perhaps wish that a 
similar unifying standard had 
been adopted for the video disc; 
but in the US the antitrust laws 
forbid such collusion among 
manufacturers before products 
are marketed. 

The Japanese DAT committee 
was supposed to choose the 
superior DAT format and an- 
nounce its recommendation by 
mid 1984. If it had done so, digital 
recorders could have been on 
store shelves by mid 1985. But in 
January 1985, after many months 


of wrangling, the committee an- 
nounced that it could not choose. 
The pros and cons of the two 
formats were so strong and so 
well balanced that neither system 
was clearly superior. By mid 1985 
majority sentiment seemed to 
favor the rotary-head design, but 
it appears that a final choice 
won't be made until sometime in 
1986. 

It’s just possible that neither 
16-bit DAT format will survive. 
Although the audio divisions of 
the major Japanese companies 
have been wrestling to choose a 
DAT, the video divisions of the 
same companies have agreed on 
the new 8mm format for both 
video and digital audio, and it’s 
already in production. It is going 
to be promoted heavily, and it 
could become the standard — at 
least for the mass market, though 
probably not for audiophiles. 


Two choices 

The design of the proposed 
fixed-head DAT is mechanically 
similar to that of an analogue 
recorder, with the tape passing in 
a straight line over the stationary 
head at a speed of 1.875 inches 
per second. The tape has a dense 
metal-particle coating. The 
cassette has openings for three 
separate heads (erase, record, 
play) to allow off-the-tape 
monitoring of the recorded sig- 
nal. Instead of the usual two 
tracks in each direction on the 


tape, there are 22 each way to 
accommodate the two million 
bits per second that are required 
for 16-bit PCM recording. Thus, 
there are a total of 44 tracks, each 
.0026 inches wide, across the one- 
eighth-inch width of the tape. 
Thin-film technology was used to 
create recording and playback 
heads containing 22 gaps in a 
line; each gap is 0.3 micron wide 
and 65 microns long. The tape- 
transport mechanism must be 
considerably more sophisticated 
than that in an analogue deck to 
keep the tape precisely aligned 
with the microscopic head gaps 
during recording and playback. 
The proposed rotary-head 
DAT looks like a miniature VCR, 
with a spinning head drum that 
writes diagonal tracks on a slow- 
ly moving tape. The preliminary 
design includes a 30mm _ head 
drum rotating at 2000rpm to 
produce an effective writing 
speed of 120 inches per second, 
while the tape crawls along at .72 
centimeters per second (.3 inches 
per second). But in the interest of 
standardization, the rotary DAT 
may be changed to employ the 
same tape transport as the 8mm 
VCR. A continuous running time 
of two hours is obtained with a 
tape package that is even smaller 
than a conventional audio cas- 
sette. The width of each diagonal 
track on the tape is 12 microns 
(.0005 inches), about 30 percent 
narrower than the 19-micron 


track of a VCR operating at the 
Beta-III or VHS EP speed. As in a 
VCR, an electronically controlled 
servo system is used to align the 
head with the narrow recorded 
track during playback. 

The choice between these two 
DAT formats can’t be based on 
their sonic performance because 
both formats will use essentially 
the same analogue circuits and 
similar digital coding. (The digital 
coding, as in the CD, is based on 
16-bit linear PCM. Originally, the 
sampling rate was to have been 
44.1kHz, like that of the CD, but 
it can be set at 48kHz to prevent 
direct digital-to-digital copying of 
CDs.) With sonic differences of- 
ficially ruled out, the choice 
between the two DAT formats 
was to have been based on 
manufacturing cost and on the 
practical differences in how the 
machines would be used. 

The rotary-head approach has 
the clear advantage of a two-hour 
uninterrupted running time, a 
major benefit if you're taping 
operas or full-length symphony 
concerts. On the other hand, if 
your recording consists of four- 
minute popular songs (which, 
presumably, is what most poten- 
tial buyers want), it would be 
annoying to have to wind 
through a two-hour tape to get to 
the one song you want to hear. 
Fixed-head digital recorders are 
currently limited to about 30 

Continued on page 10 
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 $eparate audio-only digital tape deck may be 
very small indeed. But is the 8mm VCR really up 
to the task? Does all this sound too good to be, 
true? Well, yes, there is a hitch. As a digital audio 

recorder, the 8mm VCR is not the equal of a 
— audio 16-bit digital audio recorder. It does 





| The eight-bit coding and 31kHz sampling rate 
will bring hoots of derision from those 
audiophiles who find the 16-bit coding and 
44kHz sampling rate of the CD just barely 
adequate for hi-fi. Actually, there is seldom any 
significant energy above 14kHz in musical 
sound, and most adults couldn’t hear it if there 
were. As for the eight-bit coding, it is not ‘the 
sonic disaster that you might expect. It has two 
major consequences: an irreducible minimum of 
-4 percent distortion and a maximum signal-to- 


To deal with the latter, 8mm VCRs contain an 
internal compander to compress the dynamic 
range of the audio signal during recording and 
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Continued from page 9 

minutes in each direction, too 
short for many classical-music 
listeners, but both the shorter 
length and the fixed-head design 
make it much easier to cue the 
tape to a desired location. 

A stationary-head digital re- 
corder can be equipped with off- 
the-tape monitoring, so dropouts 
or other recording faults can be 
detected while a recording is 
being made (tape monitoring is 


impractical in a rotary-head ma- 
chine). This is not a trivial point, 
as users of present-day digital 
recording systems have learned 
to their dismay. Analogue tape 
dropouts are “soft” faults: the 
level or tonal balance of the 
sound is momentarily altered, 
usually in only one channel at a 
time, but you can continue to 
enjoy the music. In a digital 
recorder, small dropouts can be 
completely restored by the error- 
correction logic, but any dropout 
that exceeds the circuit's correc- 
tion capacity becomes a “hard” 
fault. The result is either a loud 


burst of noise or a total inter- 
ruption of the sound as the player 
goes into muting, breaking the 
flow of the music. Without off- 
the-tape monitoring, you won't 
know there’s a problem until the 
recording is played back — 
which may be too late. For this 
reason, important digital record- 
ings are always made with two 
decks running in parallel. 

Does the importance of long 
running time outweigh the con- 
venience of easy cueing and the 
peace of mind that tape monitor- 
ing can provide? I agree with the 
DAT committee: it’s a difficult 


choice. 

In theory, pre-recorded digital 
tapes for fixed-head playback 
could be mass-produced at low 
cost by a high-speed duplication 
process similar to that used for 
analogue tapes, though the prac- 
tical difficulties with this project 
would be formidable. On the 
other hand, it may be possible to 
employ a magnetic printing proc- 
ess (like that used in Sony’s 
Sprinter, which duplicates an 
entire two-hour Betamax 
videotape in five minutes) to 
mass-produce digital rotary-head 
tapes. So there’s no clear winner 





here. 

The DAT won't be cheap, A 
digital cassette deck must contain 
essentially the same digital-to- 
analogue playback circuitry as a 
compact-disc player, plus an 
equally complex array of circuitry 
on the recording side: anti-alias- 
ing filters, analogue-to-digital 
converter, coding for error correc- 
tion, the same analogue input 
circuitry as in an analogue re- 
corder, plus heads and a high- 
precision tape-transport mecha- 
nism. My guess is that digital 
cassette recorders will initially 
cost upward of $1000. Mass- 
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production economies of scale 
may bring prices down later, but 
a DAT will always cost at least 
twice as much as a CD player. 

Is the consumer market for 
digital tape recording large 
enough to support two incom- 
patible formats? Not likely. The 
market may not be large enough 
to justify even one DAT system 
now that CD players have been 
made small and vibration-resis- 
tant enough for portable and in- 
car use. Why go to the bother and 
expense of copying a CD onto a 
digital tape for on-the-go play- 
back when you can play the CD 


itself everywhere? There are 
other potential uses for a digital 
recorder, but they may not add 
up to a large enough market to 
justify manufacturing the prod- 
uct. 


No need to wait 

High-quality digital recording 
is available now. The $1700 Sony 
PCM-F1 is a_ 16-bit semi- 
professional digital recording 
processor whose performance 
equals that of the large mastering 
recorders from which CDs are 
made. Sony recently introduced a 
consumer version, the 


PCM-5O1ES, that retails for only 
$750. If you combine the 501ES 
with a no-frills Beta VCR at a 
discount price of $250, you'll 
have a fine 16-bit digital record- 
ing system for $1000 or less. 
(After converting the audio signal 
to a digital code, the processor 
formats the code as a pseudo- 
video signal for recording on the 
VCR.) I haven't compared the 
sound of the PCM-501ES with 
that of the PCM-F1, but in a lab 
test the two units performed 
identically in every measure- 
ment. The 501’s only obvious 
flaw is the slow response of its 


meters, which don’t track peak 
levels accurately. 

Sansui, Technics, and Aiwa 
also make digital recording 
processors for less than $1000, 
and they are equipped with 
circuits that improve the reliabili- 
ty of playback decoding with 
VHS machines, especially in 
slow-speed operation. These 
models, however, are limited to 
14-bit coding and don’t have 
dithering to prevent quantizing 
distortion at low levels. There- 
fore, a Sony processor is a better 
choice for recording that will 
include very low-level signals. 


There’s a simple way to get 
around these limitations: use a 
dbx 122 or 124 noise-reduction 
unit. Either will increase the 
useful dynamic range of the 14- 
bit processors to well over 100dB, 
and the two-to-one compression 
of the input signal will raise even 
the faintest hall ambience to a 
level of —60dB, far above the 
processor's ~-84dB quantizing 
noise. You'd be amazed at how 
good dbx noise reduction can 
sound when its performance isn’t 
being compromised by dropouts, 
modulation noise, and the other 
flaws of analogue tape. 0 
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ne thing has been true ever since 
the invention of Edison’s 
cylinder: consumers have want- 


ed the capacity to record in the high- 
fidelity equipment of their time. The 


cylinder itself was used in the first 


phonograph in 1877, which Edison origi- 
nally intended as a recording medium. 
Now cassette decks are more popular 
than turntables in new-equipment sales. 
In fact for over a year, sales of 
prerecorded cassette tapes have eclipsed 
those for LPs — the first time any new 
recorded product has beaten the disc 
since it was introduced in 1887. But the 
incredible growth of the cassette medium 
is due largely to its recording abilities, 
which have improved mightily in just a 
few years. 

The driving force behind this improve- 
ment has been necessity — the need to 
keep up with the sound quality of the 
sources that cassettes are being used to 
record. Records are better than ever, and 
there’s now a well-deserved respect for 
live-concert broadcasting on FM. But 
without doubt, the greatest challenge to 
the cassette’s success at capturing sound 
— in both frequency and dynamic range 
— has come from the compact disc. 

Despite the advantages of the compact 
disc in sound and durability, on all but a 
few CD players, we are stuck with the 
producer’s preprogrammed selection of 
songs and sequence. The cassette, on the 
other hand, allows us to rearrange the 
programming — and to carry it around 
with us. The Sony Walkman, the ul- 





Tape tech 


Cassettes grow up 


by Mark P. Fishman 


the lower distortion and good midrange 
behavior of Type I, while also getting the 
improved treble of Type II. But it was 
expensive, and its performance did not 
live up to its promise. 

Type IV metal tape hasn’t really taken 
the market by storm, either. Like its 
predecessor, it is too expensive — over 
twice as much per cassette as a modern 
Type I or If — and there are less 
expensive ways to get the same improve- 
ments in performance. Also, Type I tape 
has been improving so steadily over the 
years, in competition with other tapes, 
that today’s top-of-the-line Type I tape 
may be your best buy. It is low in 
inherent noise, its maximum output 
levels are comparable to those of Type II 
tapes, and almost all hi-fi cassette decks 
can take full advantage of it. 

Manufacturers have also attacked 
sound improvement with electronic 
trickery — by improving noise reduction 
systems. The original cassette noise- 
reduction system, Dolby B, is no longer 
merely another desirable feature; these 
days, it’s a necessity. The least expensive 
decks have it, and just about all 


switch for something called “Dolby HX 
Pro,” or sometimes just “HX Pro.” The 
HX stands for. “headroom extension.” 
The system works only during recording 
to improve the maximum level capability 
of any tape used. By combining Dolby C, 
HX Pro, and a good modern Type I tape 
(such as TDK AD-X), you can more than 
match the performance of the metal- 
tape-Dolby B combination, at less than 
half the price. And I haven’t found the 
source material that requires a stronger 
performance than that. 
2 * * 

In the jargon of the recording industry, 
the separation between the noise floor 
and the maximum-output ceiling is 
called the “window.” To make good use 
of the window, you must be able to 
position the signal accurately within it. 
Ideally, you want to record near the 
ceiling, to keep quiet passages off the 
floor, but you also want to avoid 
bumping your head by trying to record 
too high. (That’s why it’s called head- 
room.) 

New metering systems that respond 
better to the signal have been introduced 











Pioneer’s CT-S99WR cassette deck: recording in two directions 


timate portable cassette player, changed 
our idea of where music belonged and, 
by introducing the masses to head- 
phones, made us more critical listeners. 
Headphones exposed the weak spots of 
the cassette in noise level, frequency 
response, and image stability, making it 
clear that the tape was handicapped by 
its narrow width and slow speed. Manu- 
facturers then set about overcoming its 
faults, and now the market supports 
many new, improved cassette products, 
including three noise-reduction systems, 
three tape types, auto-reversing decks in 
both playback and record, and decks 
that record but don’t play back at dou- 


ble-speed. Let's try to sort them all out. 


Manufacturers have tried to attack the 
related problems of dynamic range and 
signal-to-noise ratio by increasing maxi- 
mum signal levels at all frequencies and 
lowering noise levels. In the process, 
they have improved old tape formulas 
and developed new ones. Among the 
major advancements in tape since the 
cassette was introduced in 1965 has been 
the introduction of chromium dioxide 
(CrO2), followed closely by the so-called 
chrome equivalent, such as TDK SA and 
Maxell UDXL-II. These “Type II” tapes, 
as they are called, can record much more 
high-frequency energy than early “Type 
I” (iron oxide) tapes. The Type II also 
uses a different playback equalization to 
push the noise level down a bit as well. 

Another major improvement was the 
creation of a tape based on pure metal 
particles, instead of on oxides of metals. 
Pure metal vastly increases the maxi- 
mum level of all frequencies, not just 
treble. Because it was almost impossible 
to erase, metal tape also forced improve- 
ments in other parts of cassette decks, 
particularly the heads and electronics. 
This tape became known as “Type IV.” 

These three — Types I, II, and IV (as 
standardized by the International Elec- 
tronics Commission), are accommodated 
by the three switch positions you'll find 
on today’s decks. But what happened to 
Type III? 

Type III was a hybrid: a tape made of a 
base layer of iron oxide, with a surface 
layer of chromium dioxide. This “‘fer- 
richrome” tape tried to take advantage of 


prerecorded tapes use it. By providing a 
10dB reduction in apparent noise levels, 
Dolby B helped make the cassette a 
viable hi-fi medium. For today’s signals, 
however, that extra 10dB isn’t enough. 

To provide, at a lower cost, the 
dynamic range available from the com- 
bination of expensive metal tape with 
Dolby B, a noise-reduction system would 
have to offer at least a 20dB reduction in 
apparent noise levels. Enter Dolby C. 
This system not only offers the 20dB 
improvement in “apparent signal-to- 
noise ratio, it also adjusts the signal to 
reduce distortions caused by recording 
high frequencies at high levels, so maxi- 
mum output can be increased. Dolby C 
has been around long enough that it can 
be found on all but the least expensive 
cassette decks (even a few car cassette 
players are beginning to appear with 
Dolby C). Since you'll probably use this 
only for making your own tapes, the 
paucity of pre-recorded tapes produced 
with Dolby C should not be an issue. 

The other major noise-reduction sys- 
tem for cassette decks is made by dbx 
and, to confuse matters, is also called 
type II. Their type I was a professional 
system used for multitrack open-reel; 
the dbx type II is set up to work with 
consumer decks and signals. It is a full- 
range compressor/expander system so, 
unlike the Dolby B and C, it does not 
require that the deck be calibrated to 
match record and playback levels exact- 
ly. On the other hand, although you can 
stand to listen to Dolby-encoded tapes 
without decoding them, undecoded dbx 
sounds awful. That's part of the price 
you pay for more than 30dB of apparent 
noise reduction. (The other part is a 
slight tendency for tapes to breathe, or 
change the noise level audibly, with 
some music.) 

Until recently, a selling point for a 
cassette deck with dbx noise reduction 
was its ability to decode, without taping, 
a dbx-encoded LP record. Dbx, however, 
has stopped making these records, and 
now that CDs are here in force, no one 
else is likely to make them. So dbx is 
back to being purely a tape noise- 
reduction system. 

Many new cassette decks also have a 





to help you stay within the optimum 
window. Essentially, the older moving- 
needle analog metering system has been 
replaced by rows of colored LEDs (light- 
emitting diodes). Because the LEDs are 
usually placed parallel to each other, you 
can watch both channels’ metering si- 
multaneously. 

Some decks actually change the way 
they drive their meters depending on the 
type of tape you are using, so in 
recording, the point at which overload is 
registered is relative to a tape’s capability 
and really means “too much signal” for 
that particular tape. Cassette decks from 
Bang & Olufsen, a Scandinavian com- 
pany noted for the aesthetics of its hi-fi 
equipment, do this, for example, and 
their metered readings on playback 
(which reflect actual output, not a value 
relative to the tape’s capability) don’t 
always correspond to those seen during 
recording. Usually, however, it is impor- 
tant to be able to calibrate the deck so 
that the tapes’ playback and recording 
levels are equal. This is because both 
Dolby B and C noise-reduction systems 
can be fooled into misbehaving audibly if 
they don’t get the signals at the same 
levels during recording and playback. 
Where once you were expected to have 
your service technician or dealer open 
the cassette deck and calibrate it for a 
particular brand of tape, which you then 
had to stick with, now there are lots of 
adjustments you can make yourself. 

This may sound more like a bother 
than an asset, so let’s talk about the built- 
in features that help you take advantage 
of all this performance, along with some 
features that have nothing to do with 
sound. Starting a few years ago, as 
microprocessors became cheaper and 
more available, cassette-deck manufac- 
turers began to offer decks that could 
adjust themselves automatically for op- 
timum bias, sensitivity, and sometimes 
even record equalization. This helped to 
get consistent performance from 
cassettes of different tape types. But the 
adjustments could be coarse: only eight 
settings for bias level, for example, would 
mean that sometimes the optimum set- 
ting fell in between two of the automatic 
positions. 













The latest generation of decks often 
incorporates manual fine adjustments, so 
you can tweak the result of the automatic 
procedure. In the lower price ranges, 
though the automatic adjustments are 
missing, you still get the manual fine 


tuning, together with built-in tone 
generators to help you set the deck up. 
The process of adjustment is simplified 
considerably in a deck that has three 
separate heads — erase, record, and 
playback — because you can monitor the 
effects of the adjustment as you make it. 

If these calibrations help you make the 
best possible recordings, what about 
playback of pre-recorded tapes or tapes 
made on a different deck? For optimum 
playback, after you've set the equa- 
lization and noise-reduction switches 
correctly, there’s a mechanical adjust- 
ment, but you aren’t supposed to go near 
it. It is called “head azimuth,” and it 
ensures that the playback head is correct- 
ly lined up with the high-frequency 
information on the tape. The problem is 
that, because the cassette housing 
doesn’t control the motion of the %” tape 
very well, the tape is constantly sliding 
and skewing as it passes across the head. 
Even a well-aligned fixed head can’t be 
entirely accurate more than a fraction of 
the time. 

Note that I said fixed. Nakamichi, a 
Japanese company that has introduced 
many tape-transport innovations, offers 
a unit (called the “Dragon”) that uses its 
microprocessor to adjust the playback 
head continuously while playing the 
tape, keeping azimuth nearly perfect at 
all times. Not only does this improve the 
tracking of the noise reduction and result 
in better high-frequency response, it also 
helps to stabilize the stereo image 
because the phase relationship of the two 
channels stays constant. Nakamichi has 
also pioneered a novel approach to 
bidirectional tape decks (models RX 202, 
RX 303, and RX 505): one of their units 
actually removes the cassette from the 
well of the deck, turns it over and 
reinserts it. 

Most decks from other manufacturers, 
however, take the traditional approach of 
simply reversing tape motion at the end 
of a side. In the past, this feature has 
usually only been available in playback 
because you need an extra erase head to 
be able to record in the reverse direction. 
Head technology has advanced to the 
point where the small, originally func- 
tionless openings in the cassette shell can 
accommodate these heads. Therefore, 
you can now find auto-reversing decks 
that record in both directions. 

One such deck is the new Pioneer CT- 
S9IWR, introduced this past June at the 
Summer Consumer Electronics Show. 
For $460, you get autw-reverse in both 
record and playback, Dolby B and C, and 
dbx; and you get all this in two 
transports. 

This brings me to the last thing I’m 
going to mention: dual-well cassette 
decks. This started as a gimmick — one 
well was for recording, the other for 
playing back — to allow tape dubbing in 
one machine, but as the Pioneer CT- 
S99WR shows, the feature has grown up. 
As a copying system, these decks can run 
at twice the normal speed. The elec- 
tronics have been designed to handle 
twice the normal frequency range so that 
very little is lost and a great deal of time 
can be saved. Some units even copy both 
sides of the tape in the same pass, 
increasing copying speed four times. 
Used as an ordinary recorder or player, 
one of these systems amounts to two — 
cassette decks and a sophisticated timer _ 
for the price of one ordinary deck. 

That Pioneer, for example, can be 
programmed to record (or play) both 
sides of two cassettes, in sequence, for a 
total of over three hours of music. And 
one new unit, the $330 DT-156 from 
Mitsubishi, can take seven cassettes in 
one transport, program up to nine 
selections from each side and play them 
or, at twice the normal listening speed, 
dub them. 

So there you are. At about the price of 
a basic deck of five years ago, you can 
now get 20dB more dynamic range and 
cleaner, less distorted sound in a package 
that is easier to use and does more things, 
more reliably. The three noise-reduction 
systems give you compatibility with 
everyone else’s cassettes; the three-tape- 
type capacity — even if you don’t use all 
three — indicates that the deck can 
handle the more common tapes with 
ability to spare; the two transports give 
you extra playing time; and the bells and 
whistles are an added special effect, 
especially when you turn out the room 
lights. 0 
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HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it's 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
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background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
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he Cotton Club may have 
i gotten mixed reviews as a 
movie, but The Cotton 

Club video cassette could be the 

harbinger of a major shake-up in 

the world of home video. The 
controversy has nothing to do 
with debates over Francis Ford 

Coppola’s_ direction, Richard 

Gere’s screen presence, or the 

reunion of the Hines Brothers. 

No, the industry is buzzing about 

The Cotton Club because it is the 

first video tape to be encoded 

with Macrovision — a new pro- 

cess that prevents “casual” con- 
‘ sumer taping or, to put it bluntly, 
video piracy. 

To use an analogy, it’s as 
though the recording industry 
has. discovered a way to press a 
record album so that when the 
consumer tries to transfer it to 
cassette, the tape will come out 
garbled. If the Macrovision pro- 
cess works as expected, it could 
virtually eliminate a recent de- 
velopment in American social 
interaction: the friendly get-to- 
gether of neighboring VCRs. The 
now-common practice of renting 
a tape and making a copy (dub- 
bing) for one’s own tape library 
will gradually come to an end. 
The consumer will be limited to 
purchasing the tape outright or 
hoping it’s available at the local 
rental outlet. 

Of course, the industry sees 
this not as an inconvenience to 
the consumer but as a way to 
thwart thieves. And it has a point. 
Video cassettes are now a billion- 
dollar-a-year industry. Reg 
Childs, the president of Embassy 
Home Entertainment, which re- 
leased the home version of The 
Cotton Club, estimates that il- 
legal duplication of cassettes ac- 
counts for between 10 and 20 
percent of the market, which 
translates into a loss of up to $200 
million dollars per year for the 
industry. More significant, he 
says, is the fact that “worldwide 
illegal duplication could run as 
high as 50 percent. I know that 
there are some countries that we 
can’t even license because illegal 
duplication is so widespread.” 

Manufacturers and distributors 
break their losses from. illegal 
copying into two categories: 
counterfeiting — when a tape 
pirate makes copies and sells 
them to unwitting or un- 
scrupulous consumers; and 
piracy — when someone makes a 
copy of a commercially released 
video tape for himself or a friend. 
Somewhere in between is the 
practice of “backroom duplicat- 
ing,” whereby a retailer runs off a 
few dubs to give the store addi- 
tional rental copies of a given 
title. 
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Coppola’s Cotton Club: the first with Macrovision 


To catch a thief 


A new process to thwart video dubbing 


In the past manufacturers were 
concerned solely with counter- 
feiters. A sale to a rental store was 
still a sale, and few consumers 
were tape-crazy enough to 
purchase two $500 VCRs just so 
they could. copy some -mevies. 
Consumer dubbing was not gon- 
sidered a serious problem. But 
though the prices of VCRs have 
dropped (the new Korean ma- 
chines, under the Gold Star and 
Samsung labels, retail for less 
than $300), the prices of the 
tapes have remained high (ex- 
cept for Paramount, most com- 
panies still hold to a list price of 
$79.95 for feature films). As any- 
one can figure out, for the price 
of four films you can set up your 
own dubbing center. From then 
on, all you shell out is the money 
for overnight rental fees (these 
average $2 to $2.50 per tape) and 
blank tape (currently about $5 
for a brand-name six-hour VHS). 

You can always spot the people 
who've made this calculation: 
they’re the ones renting half a 
dozen tapes at a crack and 
chuckling when someone asks, 
“When will you find the time to 
watch all those?” From the in- 
dustry’s standpoint, the fact that 
pre-recorded tape prices have 
held firm while the cost of every 
other aspect of a home-video 
system — including machines, 
blank tapes, and rental prices — 
have dropped substantially does 
not justify dubbing. Technically, 
it is still theft. What Macrovision 
represents is the first effective 
way for manufacturers to combat 
this street-level pilferage. 

* . * 

Macrovision is the invention of 
John Ryan and the three-person 
company he runs in San Jose, 
California. Ryan’s claims for 
Macrovision are simple: when a 
company employs the Macro- 
vision process on a tape such as 
The Cotton Club, the first-gener- 
ation copies sold or rented at 
retail cannot be duplicated by 
consumers without a significant 
loss of video quality. Equally 
important is the fact that the 
Macrovision process does not 
reduce the quality-of the first- 
generation copy as earlier at- 
tempts at piracy prevention did. 
A few years ago, for example, 
Warner Home Video, and then 


by M. Howell 


several other companies, used a 
process known as Copyguard to 
discourage dubbing. Un- 
fortunately, Copyguard affected 
the horizontal hold on the signal 
and often made the first-genera- 
tion tapes “roll” uncontrollably, a 
defect that angered legitimate 
purchasers, A Warner spokesman 
acknowledges that the company 
no longer uses Copyguard. 

Macrovision manages to 
protect the tape by fooling the 
dubbing deck. As John Ryan 
explains, “In every VCR there is a 
system called the automatic gain 
control (AGC), whose job is to 
make sure that the signal re- 
corded on the tape remains con- 
stant, regardless of the strength 
of the incoming signal. It’s there 
because a VCR can receive many 
different signals — from a broad- 
cast, from cable, from a camera, 
or from another VCR — and all 
could have different strengths. 
There's the same sort of device in 
a car radio, keeping the volume 
level constant, even though you 
may drive far from the trans- 
mitter or under a bridge. Unless 
the signal becomes too weak, the 
AGC keeps a constant signal 
strength.” 

Macrovision adds a special 
signal during the duplication 
process of tape manufacturing 
that deceives the AGC system. 
When you play the tape on your 
TV, you see nothing unusual. But 
when you try to dub a tape, it 
confuses the VCR that is doing 
the recording. “That VCR 
measures the incoming signal as 
two or three times stronger than 
it actually is, and adjusts the 
recording down by a factor of 
three to one or four to one. When 
the duplicate copy is played back, 
the picture appears dim, and the 
horizontal or vertical hold may 
not work.” 

Ryan points out that Macro- 
vision is effective with both Beta 
and VHS formats, even though 
the two systems use different 
AGC methods. “The principle is 
the same,” he says. Embassy, 
however, has used Macrovision 
only on VHS copies of The 
Cotton Club. You can’t copy the 
film onto a VHS machine from 
either a VHS or a Beta original, 
but you can make a copy onto a 
Beta deck from a Beta or VHS 


original. 

As for Macrovision’s potential 
for industrywide adoption, Ryan 
states that “there shouldn’t be 
any passed-on costs from the 
manufacturer.” He admits that 
there is some conversion time 
involved in modifying the manu- 
facturers’ duplicating machines 
to accommodate Macrovision 
and says that “Macrovision 
charges -the manufacturer a fee 
per tape for the use of the 
process, but that fee is much less 
than a dollar.” 

Despite the early adaptation of 
The Cotton Club, commercial 
movies haven't turned out to be 
Macrovision’s main clients. 
“Most of our efforts these days 
are in specialized software mar- 
kets,” Ryan reports. “Things like 
industrial instruction and how-to 
tapes. These are tapes where a 
single copy can run as much as 
$500, so the manufacturer has a 
much greater stake in protecting 
against duplication. In Holly- 
wood there’s a wait-and-see at- 
titude. The Cotton Club was an 
experiment. Up until then all our 
testing had been in laboratories. 
With that tape we were all of a 
sudden facing millions of com- 
binations of televisions and 
VCRs; the results weren't as 
definitive as we would have 
liked. And because of Embassy’s 
concerns that the consumer have 
no problem playing the tape, we 
used a very weak version of the 
process.” 

If Hollywood has a wait-and- 
see attitude, why did Embassy 
sign with the untried Macro- 
vision? Reg Childs chalks it up to 
his company’s initiative. “Most of 
the manufacturers had a chance 
to look at [a demonstration of] 
Macrovision last February, but I 
think we were in a position to 
make a quick decision. We knew 
we had The Cotton Club sched- 
uled for late April, and we 
wanted to try the process on a 
strong-selling title so we could 
get a good test of the reaction. 
Once we evaluated Macrovision 
to be sure there wouldn't be a 
‘playability’ problem on the first- 
generation cassettes, we decided 
to go ahead.” 

Other major manufacturers 
don’t appear to be as concerned 
over consumer dubbing and are 





noncommittal about Macro- 
vision. Robert Blattner, president 
of RCA/Columbia Home Video, 
says “Any measures that will 
have an impact on piracy are 
good.” He adds that “only time 
will tell how successful Macro- 
vision will be.” The company has 
no plans to adopt the system at 
this time. Blattner stresses that 
RCA/Columbia is “sensitive to 
the issue of piracy,” but says the 
company has chosen to concen- 
trate on defeating the mass 
pirates. “We packaged our 
cassettes with a Columbia-lady 
sticker [that is, a logo symbol] 
that could only be seen under 
ultraviolet light. Now, in con- 
junction with American 
BankNote, we're adding an 
Authentiseal label, which can be 
seen by the naked eye, to deter 
counterfeiters.” 

Paul Wagner, public-relations 
director of CBS/Fox, reports that 
most of his company’s enforce- 
ment “is aimed at mass pirates 
trying to make capital gains. It’s 
difficult to police consumer dub- 
bing.” Yet Embassy’s Childs feels 
that a start must be made. “We all 
know that professional pirates 
are able to get prints of motion 
pictures at the exhibition level,” 
he says. “Macrovision won't stop 
the well-financed pirate. It will 
stop the consumer who makes 
copies of a film for his neighbor- 
hood.” 

Surprisingly, the Disney Studio 
has also decided not to use 
Macrovision on its titles, includ- 
ing the recently released classic 
Pinocchio, Disney has always 
fiercely guarded its full-length 
animated films and even filed 
suit against Sony some years 
back for inventing Betamax and 
encouraging copyright infringe- 
ment by home tapers. The com- 
pany’s decision not only to re- 
lease a jewel like Pinocchio, but 
also not to copy-protect it in some 
way is a sharp reversal of the 
studio’s traditional stance. Asked 
for an explanation, a Disney 
spokesperson said merely that 
“the studio did not feel the need” 
to take such steps. 

Childs allows that Macrovision 
may not be the key to increased 
sales (“What will mean more 
buying is lower prices”) but says 
that the investment in the system 
is certainly worthwhile. The Cot- 
ton Club is already selling well, 
and Embassy officials say that as 
soon as it can complete the 
Macrovision conversion on all its 
duplicating machines, “We in- 
tend to use Macrovision on all of 
our titles.” The sense here is that 
we'll see a lot more Macrovision 
before we see the prices come 
down. O 
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poor acoustics, is the kind of 

place you generally go to 
hear live music, then you may not 
be tempted to reproduce quality 
sound inside your car. 
Nowadays, however, it’s possible 
to equip a car with a stereo whose 
sound quality far surpasses that 
of the garden. Stereo music sys- 
tems for the automobile have 
improved dramatically in recent 
years, as quality home-stereo 
manufacturers have discovered 
the car-stereo segment of the 
market. But the problems of 
reproducing high-fidelity. sound 
inside a moving vehicle have 
typically been difficult and costly 
to overcome. 

American advances in micro- 
electronics and the development 
of space-age materials, combined 
with Japanese ingenuity in con- 
sumer applications, have made it 
possible to enjoy music in its full, 
undistorted glory almost any- 
where, including your car. New 
car-stereo components are being 
loaded with microprocessors and 
related circuitry that can monitor 
the sound and signal, making 
‘instantaneous adjustments in 
everything from tape-head align- 
ment to stereo-frequency sepa- 
ration. These systems have come 
a long way from the standard car 
stereos of the past, with their 
weak tuners, erratic cassette 
decks, low-power amplifiers 
prone to distortion, and small 
paper speakers. 

Even today’s factory-installed 
systems are more advanced than 
those of a few years ago, and the 
new high-end car-stereo systems 
are microprocessor-controlled, 
often featuring dual-capstan- 
drive cassette decks with Dolby 
B, C, dbx, and proprietary noise 
reduction systems, automatic 
azimuth alignment, digital quartz 
tuners, and high-powered amps. 
Elaborate electronic crossovers 
direct the proper frequencies to 
matched pairs of speakers, rang- 
ing from subwoofers to tweeters, 
made with unusual coil windings 
and exotic materials straight 
from the aerospace industry. The 
newest systems even feature 
graphic equalizers and decks for 
the hottest new product in con- 
sumer audio, the digital compact 
disc. Such an elaborate sound 
system does not come cheap — 
custom installations costing 
$10,000 are not unusual — but 
the sound is stunning. Given the 
acoustics of an automobile, the 
results are nothing short of re- 


I: Boston Garden, with its 


PHOTOS BY A. LASALLE. CAR COURTESY OF RICH'S CARTUNES. 











Pioneer’s CDX-1: all decked out with no place to go 


Audiomobile 


Equipping your car 


for sound 


by Alan Radding 


markable. 

To begin with, your car was not 
constructed to be a fine listening 
room; even under the best of 
circumstances, a car’s acoustics 
are challenging. The windows 
reflect sound, and the seat 
cushions absorb it. In the limited 
space of the car, the door panels, 
dashboard, and rear-window 
deck must become spé@gker 
cabinets. And. with all thevelec- 
trical systems that are already 
operating inside that cramped 
space, from ignition to air con- 
ditioning, the ‘opportunity for 
induced electrical noise is greatly 
increased, and the ambient noise 
level is probably 30dB to 50dB 
higher than in your home. 

Finally, a car is subject to 
an excessive amount of heat, 
vibration, and dirt — the down- 
falls of any precision elec- 


tronic system, which depends 
upon the precise alignment of 
the tape and head and the rapid 
dissipation of heat from the 
speakers. 

It might also be argued that 
driving around Boston does not 
provide ideal circumstances 
under which to listen to music. A 
good car stereo could prove to be 
dangerous in that you may tend 
to .concentrate on the music 
rather than on your fellow Boston 
drivers and the twists and turns 
of local streets. But we spend a 


‘ great deal of time in our cars, and 


during much of that time we're 
tied up in Boston traffic. At such 
moments, the ability to listen to 
your favorite music reproduced 
by a system comparable to your 
home stereo may be a necessity, 
not a luxury. Stuck on Storrow 
Drive, you need only observe the 





traffic helicopters circling like 
vultures to know you aren't going 
anywhere very soon. That's the 
time to pop in your favorite 
cassette. 

Or, if you have already made 
the switch to compact discs, you 
can slip in your favorite CD. The 
CD player, with a dynamic range 
of up to 96dB, ‘eliminates the 
noise, distortion, and interference 
tox which other auto sound 
sources are subject. (Tape 
cassettes, by comparison, have a 
dynamic range of 50dB, or 70dB 
with Dolby C.) 

The greater dynamic range of 
the CD can be problematic for 
car-stereo systems, however. If 
you play the CD loud enough for 
its softest sounds to be audible 
above the noise of the car, the 
loudest sounds reproduced by 
the CD can easily cross the 


threshold of enjoyable or healthy 
listening. CD has been slower to 
catch on in cars than in home 
systems, but more manufacturers 
are entering the market. Sony 
currently leads the industry with 
the CDX-R7, which retails for 
about $700. Pioneer, Yamaha, 
Audia, Mitsubishi, and others 
also reportedly have machines 
ready for the consumer. 

The specifications of the CD 
player are staggering. Sony CDs 
store. 1.4 million digital bits of 
information for each second of 
music. Seventy minutes of music 
can be contained on a single side. 
The information on the 
aluminum disc is read by laser, 
which never touches the disc’s 
surface, and wow, flutter, and 
rumble are almost nonexistent. 
The CD itself is immune to the 

Continued on page 18 
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Control 
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NORMAL PROGRAM 
PROGRAM 1 
CH 13 
TIME ON 09:00 PM 
TIME OFF 10:00 PM 


DIRECT a ROM START DATE 11/20/85 


WED 


RCA TO END PUSH PROGRAM 


when you buy 
Model VLT470 


It’s the quick, simple way to program your favorite shows. 


Say goodbye to VCR programmer confusion with RCA @ On-screen timer instructions, tape counter 
Model VLT470, featuring remote control programming. . and function displays 

This remarkable convenience feature includes on-screen @ Up to 1-year, 8-event timer memory 
instructions to guide you through pr rte a si e 80-position cable-capable electronic tuner 

red. jooeleomy set — timer quickly and easily—a — “To receive your rebate, complete and mail special rebate coupon to RCA 
the comfort of your chair. Plus, there’s a special bonus 

when you buy Model 470 now: a $50 rebate direct 

from RCA!* 


Hurry! Offer Ends December 1, 1985. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER FOR DETAILS 
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Car 


Continued from page 16 
stretching and brittleness that 
plague tape. What the CD player 
is not immune to, though, is 
vibration and jarring. The laser 
head is subject to skipping, like 
an LP stylus and tone arm. If a 
CD is jarred and the head skips, 
the disc won't be damaged the 
way a record would be, but 
you'll hear the disruption. 

To test the CD player, the 
owner of Cartunes in Watertown, 
Rich Inferrara, installed one in his 
car. He’s been bouncing along the 
streets of Watertown for weeks 
and reports no ill effects on his 
CD player. Other auto-stereo 
installers report minimal prob- 
lems, except when a driver has 
crashed into a pothole or 
slammed into a curb. 

The small: size (178mm _ by 
50mm by 155mm for the Sony) of 
the in-car CD may be its best 
defense against annoying skips 
and bumps. Miniaturization has 
reduced the mass of the laser, 
allowing it to absorb shock with- 
out violent skipping. Manufac- 
turers are also adding memory 
circuits so that, when the laser is 
jarred off track, it will return 
almost instantly to where it was. 
There are also cut-off circuits that 
kill the output so you don’t hear 


noise when the player is jarred. 
“Intelligent” logic circuits can 
also reconstruct bits of data that 
have been skipped or obscured 
by scratches on the disc surface. 
Still, you probably won't want to 
install a CD player in the four- 
wheel-drive vehicle you use for 
careening down mountain trails 
in Vermont. 

Before you trade your cassettes 
for CDs, you might want to con- 
sider another choice that is 
appearing on the horizon. Digital 
audio tape (DAT) offers a 
dynamic range similar to that of a 
CD, but allows for recording as 
well as playback. DAT is a 
byproduct of manufacturers’ ef- 
forts to put stereo sound into 
video-cassette recorders, which 
use spinning heads and helical 
scanning. You can achieve digital 
audio-tape recording by using 
any VCR and a digital-to-analog 
converter, but putting such a 
system in the car is impractical. 
What are called DAT compo- 
nents today have simply been 
designed to handle the greater 
dynamic range of digital record- 
ings. 

Several manufacturers are in- 
terested in making an audio 
version of digital tape utilizing a 
standard Philips cassette housing 
(the tape itself will be somewhat 
different from today’s audio 
tape), but there is no agreement 
on standards for the way the 
digital signal will be laid down on 


the tape. Until those standards 
emerge, there will be no wide- 
spread development of DAT, and 
though VCRs allow as much as 
eight hours of record- 
ing/playback, the amount of time 
DAT will ultimately provide is 
unknown. 

For those who want to be able 
to play both cassettes and CDs, 
there will have to be some 
reconstruction of the dashboard. 
The CD player is designed to fit 
into the chassis where the cas- 
sette deck goes. Some in-car 
amplifiers, usually outboard 
models, allow for an additional 
auxiliary input that can accom- 
modate the CD player, but you 
will have to create a place in or 
below the dashboard to fit the 
CD or the cassette deck. 

Cassettes and CDs are not, of 
course, the only in-car music 
sources available. With the 
number of good radio stations 
broadcasting in the Boston area, 
some people may prefer to get 
their music from the public air- 
waves. Car-stereo receivers, too, 
have benefitted from advances in 
microelectronics. 

Among car-stereo installers, 
the most controversial innova- 
tion is the diversity-reception 
antenna system. The system is 
designed to combat the problem 
of multipath distortion, which 
occurs when the FM signal is 
bounced around and obstructed 
on its way to your car. What 


happens is that your tuner picks 
up the reflected signals after it 
has received the direct signal, 
creating considerable distortion. 

The diversity antenna system 
incorporates two antennas, ideal- 
ly placed 31 inches apart but 
often placed much farther, front 
and rear. A microprocessor 
in the tuner monitors the signal 
from both antennas, constantly 
switching between them at a 
speed of 250 millionths of a 
second; this selects the best signal 
so all you get is clean, seamless 
reception. Sony is aggressively 
marketing a diversity-reception 
system with its XR-100 receiver. 

There are two complaints 
about this type of system; first, 
that it doesn’t deliver the quality 
signal as promised. Second, the 
two antennas require two holes 
to be punched in the car, increas- 
ing the likelihood of rust and 
potentially reducing the trade-in 
value of the car. 

Another advance in car-stereo 
radio reception has been the 
increase in AM stereo broadcasts. 
More than 500 radio stations now 
broadcast in AM stereo, but only 
WBZ and the former WHUE 
make much of it in this area. 
Reportedly, AM stereo sounds 
very good, but a final standard 
among competing systems has 
not emerged, and the growth of 
AM stereo will be slow. Eventual- 
ly it will be worth your while to 
include it in your car, but not 
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Loudspeaker efficiency dictates how much power you need to reproduce music accurately at the desired volume. Because Scott 
speakers are highly efficient, your amplifier has more headroom to meet the demands of today’s digital programs, to drive a second 
pair of speakers and to bring a large room alive with sound. 
When compared with many other major brands, Scott speakers will deliver cleaner sound and optimum dynamic range while using 
substantially less power. It’s an audible difference—maximum accuracy and efficiency—all at lower distortion. That’s why Scott is 


consistently rated among the very best by leading consumer publications 


throughout the world 




















Every Scott speaker is a product of over 35 years of outstanding 


technical achievement. They're designed and manufactured in our U.S. 
plants, and undergo demanding quality assurance testing to guarantee 
your satisfaction. And Scott speakers are reasonably priced to fit any 


budget. Scott—we're ears ahead of our time 
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Scott's unique Gold 
Warranty Card. Scott's fully 
transferable 5-year parts 
and labor limited warranty 
'S your assurance of lasting 
pleasure 


immediately. 

The digital quartz tuner, which 
has become a buzzword among 
auto-stereo salespeople, is a great 
improvement over the analog 
tuner, which relies on capacitors 
that are subject to drift. A quartz 
crystal provides a constant fre- 
quency, and a microprocessor 
compares the frequency of the 
station with the frequency of the 
quartz crystal, subtracting one 
from the other to get the dif- 
ference. The microprocessor then 
monitors the system to make sure 
that the difference between the 
two frequencies doesn’t vary. 

There are other pieces of 
equipment designed to improve 
radio reception (particularly as 
you reach the fringe area of a 
station’s coverage) that have 
been around for some time. 
These include tuners that auto- 
matically switch from stereo to 
mono when the signal begins to 
fade, or combine the upper fre- 
quencies of both channels but 
maintain stereo separation in the 
rest of the musical range when 
you reach the limits of good 
reception. Some receivers com- 
pensate automatically, by 
precisely turning up.the volume 
during moments of increased 
highway noise, such as rolling 
down a window or sudden ac- 
celeration. 

Auto-stereo amplifiers have 
experienced a steady increase in 
clean, undistorted power. Tra- 
ditionally, auto-stereo systems 
have been pathetically under- 
powered, even though extra 
power is required to_overcome 
the higher ambient noise level. 
More and more car systems are 
using two amps — one to power 
the woofers or subwoofers and 
another to drive the midrange 
speakers and tweeters. 

It can be confusing to compare 
manufacturers’ “specifications on 
amplifiers because, unlike 
home systems, there are no stan- 
dards for .measurement. But 
amplifiers with 20 to 25 watts per 
channel or even exceeding 100 
watts per channel are widely 
available. Twenty to 25 watts are 
usually sufficient to mask any 
normal road noise, including 
trucks, but 100-watt amps are 
available if you want to drag race 
with the top down. 

For comparison of speci- 
fications, use the standard of X 
average watts per channel rms 
from 20 to 20,000Hz into 4 Ohms, 
with the lowest (expressed as a 
percentage) total harmonic dis- 
tortion (THD). Formerly, it was 
not unusual for older amplifiers 


, to produce less than 10 watts per 


channel with high levels of THD. 

Speakers have also benefitted 
from improved materials and 
design. Ferro-fluid, a heat-dis- 
sipating and damping material 
that became popular in the late 
1970s, has been joined by other 
exotic materials such as stron- 
tium-cobalt, titanium, poly- 
propylene, and a variety of ferrite 
and aluminum alloys — brought 
to the audio industry by exiled 
aerospace engineers during that 
industry's last major recession. 

The result of combining the 
more powerful amplifiers with 
the more sophisticated speakers 
is a better sound — and more of it 
— without blowing out the 
amplifier or the speakers, as 
happened regularly in the past. 

The problem of getting deep 
bass has been solved with the use 
of subwoofers that are driven by 
a separate power source to keep 
the signal clean. Better crossover 
networks have improved speaker 
performance overall. 

Graphic equalizers are popular, 
but auto-sound professionals 
give them a split verdict. Some 
complain that you can’t play with 
the equalizer while driving. In- 
stead, they suggest, put the 
money you'd spend on an equal- 
izer into. better components. But 
new equalizers, the enthusiasts 
counter, come with presets you 
can use to create and store 
settings for later use. Once you've 
set the levels for your favorite 
tape, you can save them and call 
























up the setting whenever you play 
the tape. 
7 * ~ 

If money isn’t a-concern, put- 
ting together an ideal state-of- 
the-art system from off-the-shelf 
products is a pleasant prospect. 

Ideally, you'd have the right 
vehicle to put all this into. From 
an acoustic standpoint, the car 
should be small, tightly sealed, 
and quiet. The opinions of auto- 
stereo experts were divided over 
their favorites, but a BMW or a 
Saab are the most preferred. 

Whatever your choice, let’s use 
the Sony CDX-R7 ($700) for our 
CD player. More sophisticated 
models will appear soon, but 
Sony is the leader in CD con- 
sumer technology. 

Our choice of tuner/cassette 
deck is the TD-1200 Il by 
Nakamichi ($1260). It is an auto- 
reverse deck with wow and 
flutter of less than .045 percent 
and a dynamic range of 20 to 
22,000Hz, plus or minus 3dB. The 
deck provides automatic azimuth 
control via Nakamichi’s split- 
tape system, which splits the 
right channel at the head and 
uses a high-impedance sensing 
circuit to track both portions of 
the channel. If one portion leads 
‘he other, meaning the azimuth is 
off, the correction is made. 
Azimuth correction is critical in 
auto stereo because the tapes 
have not been made on the car 
deck. Given the added jarring 
and vibration of the car, and the 
alignment demands of the auto- 
reverse capability, azimuth cor- 
rection is necessary if you don’t 
want to risk losing the high end 
of your signal. 

Our ideal system will use two 
amps, supplying clean power to 
six speakers (three pairs): tweet- 
ers and midrange up front, and 
subwoofers in the rear. 

To drive the subwoofers, let’s 
take the Hafler a:plifier ($450) 
using MOSFET technology with 
100 average watts per channel 
from 20 to 20,000Hz into 4 Ohms, 
with less than .0009 percent THD, 
although you could use a simpler 
mono amp. For the tweeters and 
midrange speakers, let’s use the 
ADS P120, which uses 60 watts 
per channel into 4 Ohms with .1 
percent distortion. 

The tweeters and midrange 
speakers — B & W’s Modular 
System II ($400) — will be 
mounted in the front and on the 
sides of the car. The ADS 7%- 
inch dual subwoofer ($259 per 
pair) with a frequency range of 30 
to 150Hz plus or minus 3dB, can 
handle 120 watts rms and should 
give us a rich bass. 

The ADS AX2_ electronic 
crossover ($100) will be fine for 
our bi-amped system, and the 
Kenwood KGC-9400 seven-band 
equalizer ($299) rounds out our 
ideal auto stereo. 

Audiophiles will always argue 
over the exact selection of 
favorite components, and for 
them Nakamichi holds a revered 
status. The above system has 
been selected, in part, to suggest 
quality alternatives to the 
Nakamichi favorites. There are 
many manufacturers of equally 
fine products, often at lower cost. 

But whatever the price, even 
the best components in the store 
won't sound very good without 
excellent installation. Compared 
with a system in your home, 
where you have the luxury of 
space, an auto installation is 
tricky. Door panels become 
speaker cases, and cables and 
components must be kept clear of 
the many sources of interference 
in the cramped recesses of the 
car. If you are planning to invest 
top dollar in*a fine car-stereo 
system, invest in a top installer, 
as well. 

Finally, auto-stereo installers 
report that many of their sales 
and installations are replacement 
jobs for systems that have been 
stolen. If you're going to put in an 
expensive auto-stereo system, 
put in a good auto-alarm system 
at the same time. In Boston, you'll 
need it. 0 
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Let’s face it. Where video 








But size isn't all there is to 


is concerned, bigger is unequivocally Novabeam television. The picture 


better. And if you've never seen 
Novabeam® television, you're in 
for quite an exciting experience. 


is crisp and clear. It's what Video 
Review magazine called, 
impressive projection television we 


Because no other television, conven- have ever seen.” 


tional or projection, provides a big- 
ger picture. 

Our 5’ picture is impressive. 
Our 6% ' Novabeam television 
picture is more than 22 square 


There simply isn't enough 
room here to detail Henry Kloss’ 
developments over 15 years that 
resulted in Novabeam TV, the state- 
of-the-art in projection television. 


feet big. Our 10’ picture is over twice You've really got to see it to 


the size of that. And now there's a 
15’ Novabeam version available. 
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(including specific installation 
details on over 20 Novabeam 
variations) and the name of your 
nearest Novabeam dealer, call 
1-800-343-1155 (in Massachusetts 
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write Kloss Video Corporation, 
640 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 
MA 02139. 
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Harman Kardon 330i: 

20 WRMS/Ch receiver featuring 
discrete audio circuitry, analogue 
tuning, ultra-wideband frequency 
response, and high-current 
capability. 


Dual 515: 

Semi-automatic turntable utilizing 
belt drive, ULM (ultra low mass) 
tonearm, variable pitch control, 
hinged dustcover, and front- 
access controls. 


Nagatronics 1400er: 

Induced magnet cartridge 
employing high compliance design, 
ideally suited to low-mass arms. 


Wharfedale Diamonds: 

Highly acclaimed British ‘‘mini- 
monitor’’ joudspeakers. ‘‘For such 
a small and inexpensive speaker to 
produce such a sound was quite 
unexpected.” — HiFi Now 12/83. 
‘“‘The Diamond is an undeniable 
success, a speaker which outstrips 
virtually all its competition."’. — 
Forum des Audiophiles 6/84. 


COMPONENT SPECIALS 
TURNTABLES 


Dual 505 2: 


Belt drive, semi-automatic turntable with an Astatic 
MF-300 high compliance moving flux cartridge. 


REG. $300.00 SALE $229.00 
Thorens TD 166mklil 
REG. $240.00 SALE $159.00 





, REG. $734.00 


Walker CJ-55 — Scottish belt-drive turntable 
Profile Tonearm — High rigidity, low friction. 
Adcom HC-E — High output, moving coil cartridge. 


SALE $599.00 








$799.” 


Rotel RX850: 


MUSIC SPO! 


Sound Ideas From 


A receiver representing one of the 
best buys in today’s high- - 
performance audio market. The 


balanced design concept 


integrates a 30 WRMS/CH 
amplifier with a full-featured 
preamp section, and a synthesized 
tuner with eight station presets. 


A consistently rated “‘best-buy’”’ 


belt-drive, semi-automatic 


turntable, featuring ULM tonearm, 
resonance-absorbing base, and 


improved suspension. 
Astatic IM 10E: 


High compliance, induced magnet 
cartridge with elliptical stylus — 
Offers fine sonic qualitiy and 


durable construction. 


B&W DM110: 
High effciency British 


loudspeakers. “. . The B&W DM 
110 surpasses in sheer musicality 
many speakers costing several 
times as much. It is particularly 
commendable for its natural way 


with string instruments (an 


uncommon virtue in these days of 


souped-up sonics.)’’ — N.Y. 


9/4/83. 





Don't forget to ask about our unadvertised in- 
store specials on Harman-Kardon and other fine 


products. 


imes 





HAFLER. COMPONENTS 

DH 100 Preamp 

kit $159.00 

assembled 199.00 

DH 110 Preamp 

kit 325.00 

assembled 399.00 
. DH 120 Power Amp 

kit 239.00 

assembled 299.00 

DH 220 Power Amp 

kit 360.00 

assembled 450.00 

DH 500 Power Amp 

kit 609.00 

assembled 765.00 

DH 330 Tuner 

kit 339.00 

assembled 405.00 


$7099.” 


NAD 7130: 

Innovative high-performance 
receiver featuring dynamic- 
separation tuner circuitry for 
optimum reception in difficult - 
areas, an amplifier with 4 dB of 
headroom for full reproduction of 
dynamic peaks, and a full-feature 
preamp section. 


Thorens TD166mkil: 
Belt drive manual turntable, with 
three-point suspension, 6 Ib. 
platter, isotrack tonearm, and a 5- 
year warranty. 


Astatic MF-300: 

This unique moving-flux design 
offers moving-coil performance in 
a high-compliance design suitable 
for today’s low and medium mass 
tonearms. 


Magnepan SMGa: 

Unusual planar design will ‘‘open 
up”’ your music with larger image 
and increased clarity. 














Ampilifi 
GFA-2: $. 
GFA-555: 


Preamp 


7) GFP-1a:§ 


Tuners: 
GFT-2: $2 
GFT-1a: $ 

















SS CS SOLERO GE IOC REET ERR 
Wharfedale W-302 Loudspeakers MAXE 
Two-way acoustic suspension eeaian LL 
made in England. BLANK 17 
Reg. $180.00/pr. NOW $119.00/pr. 

Celestion 
Blemished Merchanidse: Factory sealed, LN C-90 
fully warranted, and electro-acoustically UDS-~I or I! C-90 
perfect with cabinet blemishes. XL-1 or Il C-90 
REG. SALE XL-Is or lls C-90 
SL-6 $698 . $499 MX C-90 
SL-600 $1250 ' $995 (Speakers priced as pairs) 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 11-9 
SATURDAY 10-6 We proudly carr 
ar 
GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS os pes 
HARVARD SQUARE Gpueearser. Pat 
16 ELIOT STREET poy pene 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 Camber, Rotel 
617 492-1140 Symdex, Tandb: 
harfedale. 











KEN HERE 
om Goodwins 








Adcom Camber Rotel 
The design of hi fi amplifiers is a 
Exceptional value in | Camber Research has for some time ae roa oy 
separates and s! believed that many audio products Scientific knowledge enables us to 
table 
Ktecsieil a di FC UNACCOPTANS COMPTONWSSS. predict accurately a variety of 
musically oriented, high Reasonably priced products alll to factors: power output into a 
performance manufacturer often sacrifice sound quality while specified load, distortion, slew rate, 
ec with their focus on value. acceptable sound quality is usually etc. What it cannot do is accurately 
C and XC series of high- overpriced. Camber Research predict the quality of sound which 
output moving coil offer confronts this puzzle by forsaking will be achieved by the amplifier in a 
the benefits of moving coil in a cosmetic, non-essential frills and domestic hi fi system. in the last 
variety of suspensions and stylus concentrating on the engineering of analysis this is the most i 
consigurations. Priced $150 - $450. a product to reproduce music factor —- the raison d'etre of the 
Adcom electronics feature no Pope once scape me + aga amplifier — does it help you to enjoy 
superfluous circuitry. E cul o esa teeny mea music in your home? 
makes a specific contri absence of a non-compromise Unfortunately, in recent years this 
sole bademuipios ane cua ony open ahi mmtnae gl pag objective seems to have been 
There are no circuits to solve ee forgotten and to have been replaced 
problems that don’t exist. cs, and Camber loudspeakers. by the quest for more features and 
looking for new electronics ever impro specifications. 
— _ value when yu hear Model 1.5 — $298 per pair The key to the achievement of 
you'll want to compare sound quality is in the concept 
electronics to coares at any 1 Model 2.5 — $398 per pair Senanped aoxign. No single aspect tot 
GFA-2: $375.00 samen Dechy od $0 
GFA-555: $595.00 os Bee 
| , not the strongest, which will set the 
Preamplifiers: ‘| limit to what is actually achieved. 
° GFP-1a: $375.00 Our most important laboratory 
Tunere: remains the listening room, for it is 
p only there that you can judge 





GFT-2: $250.00 
as whether the techniques used have . 
GFT-1a: $375.00 achieved their aims — musical 
enjoyment. 
Amplifiers, preamps and integrated 
amplifiers available from: 
. ee $185 - $875 
2 Jae r | Tuners available from: 
a $175 - $275 
. » wd ati eS Receivers available from: 
a $199. 


MAXELL ues 
NAKAMICHI —- oe $ 4.95 

















Record Cleaner $14.95 
BxX-100 — $269 Litz Headshell Leads $ 9.95 
LN C-90 $ 1.69 UD 35-90 reel $ 7.95 
UDS4orilC-00 § 1.99 UD35-90B $9.95 BxX-125 — $369 oF Ra 
XL-H or tl C-90 2.19 U -1 1.95 mpage 
XL-Is or Ils C-90 $ 349 uD351808 $2695 | RX-202 — $549 pen mts sailed 4 eH 
MX C-90 4.99 assette Cleaner (w/flui I 
BX-300 ‘naar $649 Cassette Demagnetizer $19.95 
DAE OREO CALLE EOL TE IE < E LALIEEETTE E 
“ Nakamichi Tape Headphones REG. SALE 
10% off our regular selling prices. Sennheiser MS-80 $ 50.00 $39.00 
We proudly carry Mark Levinson, Cello, Spectral, AKG K-240 $ 99.00 $79.00 
Goldmund, Apogee, Sota, and Entec. We also carry 
Adcom, AKG, Astatic, AR, Audioquest, Baw, . Bryston, Stax SR-34 (electret) $110.00 $99.00 
stion SL, Cotter, CW nala “ 
Dynavector, FMS, Grace, Hafler, Harman Kardon, 
Janis, Koetsu, Linn, Magnepan, Maxell, Monster Cable, Speaker and Interconnect Cables 
NAD, Nakamichi, Nitty ritty, Orcle, Profile, Quad, Rega 
Camber, Rotel, Sennheiser, Sonex, Soundiab, Stax, Select stock or custc n made cables from : 
Symdex, es ne een Se Audioquest, FMS, Mark Levinson Audio 
arfedale S 4 
ystems ~pectral, Monster Cable, or 
Music & Sound. Not responsive for 





typograptwcal errors 
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Car security systems: wired for safety 


Defense mechanisms 


The latest and safest car security 
systems to scare off the bad guys 


by Brian Donovan 
oston is 
number-one 


currently the 
B auto-theft 

center in the United States. 
It hasn’t always been this way — 
the city used to be number two. 
The market for stolen spare parts 
and stereo equipment has made 
auto theft a $5-billion-a-year in- 
dustry. A professional auto thief 
can make more in an evening 
than most of us make in two 
weeks. And the amateurs aren’t 
doing too badly, either. 

Joyriding, a popular activity of 
the ‘50s and ‘60s, was once the 
MO for most car thefts, and 90 
percent of the cars stolen in the 
‘60s were recovered. Less than 54 
percent have been recovered in 
the 1980s. Today the car-theft 
business deals not so much in 
whole cars as in resellable parts 
— aluminum wheels, body parts, 
stereo equipment, and engine 
components — so a car stolen 
tonight in Boston can end up in 
the bins of a used-car-part dealer 
in Albany by the end of the week. 
Since it’s impossible to trace the 
parts, this kind of a car theft is a 
low-risk, high-profit venture that 
removes another car from 
American streets every 28 
seconds. 

A recent census reveals that the 
average American household has 
three cars. M:.. cars are being 
purchased in this country than 
ever before, and they‘re brimful 
of expensive hardware. Owners 
are equipping their cars with 
sophisticated mobile telephones, 
stereo equipment of a caliber you 
couldn’t find in someone’s home 
10 years ago, and in some cases 
televisions and CB radios. The 
same public that once considered 
security systens a luxury now 
considers them mandatory in- 
vestment protectors. 

Over 130 different automobile 
security systems are currently on 
the market, from basic ignition- 
kill switches to microprocessor- 
based entry systems that can only 
be accessed by infrared signals. 


The microprocessor systems 
evolved quickly, out of necessity, 
as thieves learned how to defeat 
each generation of hardware- 
based units, making them worth- 
less, One of the earliest, cheapest 
deterrents was the simple engine- 
kill, which allowed the owner to 
ground out the ignition system by 
flicking a hidden switch. But a 
thief could still get inside to 
remove the stereo, and if he 
wanted the whole car, he could 
even pop the hood and discon- 
nect the kill-switch connecting 
wire. 

Alarm systems mounted on the 
outside of the car’s body, with 
sensors located in the hood, 
doors, and trunk, came next. The 
system was activated or disarmed 
with a lock-and-key device. If the 
car was opened without first 
deactivating the unit, the alarm 
would sound. Obsolescence ar- 
rived when thieves learned they 
could easily pick the locks or 
knock them out altogether with a 
hammer and screwdriver and 
then jump the connectors at the 
back of the lock barrel to disarm 
the system. 

In the next generation of secur- 
ity systems, the arm/disarm func- 
tion was controlled by the car’s 
own ignition switch. Turning off 
the ignition would automatically 
activate the unit; re-inserting the 
key and turning the car on would 
disarm it. The ignition-control 
system had one big disadvantage: 
after opening the car door, the 
owner, of course, had to have 
time to get inside and disarm the 
system to prevent the alarm from 
sounding. Most units came 
equipped with a 10-second delay, 
which was fine for the owner but 
was also more than enough time 
for the thief to get inside, pop the 
hood, disconnect the battery, and 
kill the alarm’s power supply. It 
then took less than a minute to 
remove the ignition cylinder by 
force, snip the wires to the siren, 
reconnect the battery, and start 








the car with a screwdriver. This: 


system also relied on a key, and 
keys can be substituted for by 
master keys or duplicated. 

Enter the chip. The application 
of microelectronics to automobile 
security systems finally made 
them hard to defeat. The auto 
thief needs more time than he can 
afford to disengage an electronic 
unit, which uses infrared sensors, 
microphones, motion detectors, 
sonic waves, voltage detectors, 
and electronic sensors to recog- 
nize a theft attempt. The threat- 
ened car responds by sounding 
an alarm, flashing its lights, 
disconnecting its ignition system, 
and paging its owner. (Electrocut- 
ing the thief is not a legal option 
at this stage of the game.) 


Electronic security systems 
Most of the available state-of- 
the-art-systems include a siren or 
a noisemaker of some sort that is 
activated when the door, trunk, 
or hood is opened; a motion 
detector; and a brain box that 
arms and disarms the system, 
either by key, code, or trans- 
mitter. The popular Ungo Box 
(Techne Electronics, 916 Com- 
mercial Street, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia 94303) uses a keypad that 
looks like a small calculator. To 
disengage the alarm and start the 
car, the driver must first punch a 
four-digit code into the pad. Even 
if the thief has the car keys or 
removes the ignition cylinder, the 
Ungo Box will continue to pre- 
vent the car from starting until 
the code has been entered. The 
system’s activation’ process 
begins when the ignition is 
turned off and is completed 30 
seconds after the last door or 
trunk is closed. There is a 10 
second delay between the time 
the door is opened, zn<: the time 
the alarm sounds. Again, un- 
fortunately, this is ample op- 
portunity for a thief to pop the 
hood, kill the system by discon- 
necting the battery, and steal the 


stereo, if not the car. 

Techne offers an auxiliary 
power pack to supply power to 
the Ungo Box. Even if the battery 
fails or the wires are cut, the 
alarm. will still sound and the 
ignition will remain disabled. 
This option is well worth the 
money. Indeed, most security- 
system manufacturers offer such 
a back-up battery pack, which 
adds an element of surprise for an 
unsuspecting thief. 

The delays caused by ignition- 
controlled alarms can be avoided 
with any one of a number of 
remote disarm systems. Manufac- 
turers of these systems include 
Alpine Electronics (19145 
Gramercy Place, Torrance, Cali- 
fornia 90501), Chapman _In- 
dustries (2638 United Lane, Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois 60007 
Audiovox Security (150 Marcus 
Boulevard, Hauppauge, New 
York 11788), and Crime Stopper 
Security Products (9620 Topanga 
Canyon Place, Chatsworth, Cali- 
fornia 91311). The portable Crime 
Stopper unit uses an infrared 
beam to disarm the alarm system; 
the others rely on miniature radio 
transmitters. 

Each of these firms offers 
various option packages, includ- 
ing motor-driven sirens, motion 
detectors, remote-control units, 
glass sensors, and ignition kills. 
They also offer special add-ons: 
panic buttons that allow the 
operator to sound the alarm from 
within the car, light flashers, 
power locks, hood openers, LED 
status indicators, and paging de- 
vices. Alpine Electronics even 
offers a remote control that 
enables a driver to beep the horn, 


flash the lights, and activate the 
siren while he’s away from the 
car, oncé his pager has indicated , 
that the car is being threatened. 
(This option not only frightens 
off potential thieves, but helps 
the driver locate the car in 
crowded parking lots.) 


Hood-lock 
units 

Both Chapman and Z-Lok 
(Ultra-Tech, 4 Keith Way, 
Hingham, Massachusetts 02043) 
offer mechanical ignition-kill 
units that can be installed with 
other manufacturers’ sophisti- 
cated electronic systems. Each 
features a manually activated 
cable that runs from beneath the 
dash to the hood-lock mecha- 
nism. A stainless-steel bolt acts as 
a deadlock, even if the thief has 
popped the hood release inside 
the car. The dashboard end of the 
mechanism contains a stainless- 
steel key lock, similar to the one 
on a soda machine, which cannot 
be picked easily. The cable is 
protected by a steel tube that is 
tough to cut, even with bolt 
cutters. The driver needs only to 
push in the lock to secure the 
hood and disengage the ignition. 


ignition-kill 


Motion detectors 

Many firms offer motion detec- 
tors. Before you buy one, be 
forewarned: they are the 
number-one cause of false 
alarms. Many types of motion 
detectors are available and, not 
surprisingly, their reliability is 
commensurate with price. A little 
extra money now may save you a 
trip outside some January night at 
3 a.m., when a late-returning 
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neighbor accidentally brushes 
against your car. The simplest 
motion detector is nothing more 
than a small weight at the end of 
a spring. When the car moves in 
any way, the weight slides up 
and down, completing: a circuit 
and \setting off the alarm. The 
spring can be adjusted, but most 
people set it for maximum sensi- 
tivity, which means that anything 
from a vibration of the parking- 
garage floor to a strong wind can 
set it off. (This is why there are 
rules against leaving alarm sys- 
tems on in most Boston parking 
garages.) 

Some electronic motion detec- 
tors can even monitor particular 
frequencies associated with car 
theft. Variations on these detec- 
tors include ultrasonic sensors 
that register any disturbance in a 
given field and microphones that 
“hear” the thief breaking in. 
Sophisticated microprocessors, 
which receive messages from the 
sensors, are actually programmed 
to differentiate between a child 
leaning on the car, a truck rum- 
bling by, or an actual theft 
attempt. 


Glass sensors 

Glass sensors are a fairly new 
development, but most manufac- 
turers, including Chapman, Z- 
Lok, Crime Stopper, Alpine, and 
Audiovox, have incorporated 
them into their product lines. The 
glass sensor contains a piezoelec- 








tric component tuned to trigger 
the alarm if something solid hits 
the glass or, of course, if the glass 
is broken. It’s an inexpensive 
add-on to any system, at approx- 
imately $50. (You may want to 
pass on this option if the kids in 
your neighbothood play a lot of 
Frisbee.) 


Pagers 

If you opt for a manufacturer's 
total security package, you'll get a 
pager that will beep you the 
instant the car’s security system 
detects a theft attempt. An on- 
board transmitter uses the car's 
antenna, or its own, to alert the 
owner. Some thieves will quickly 
remove the antenna if they 
suspect a pager is in use. It is 
more likely, however, that a thief 
won't care, since he plans to be 
gone long before you can get to 
your car. Essentially all a pager 
can do is let you know your car 
has been stolen. Both the police 
and pager manufacturers caution 
against trying to intercept the 
thief, if you do manage to get to 
the scene of the crime before the 


getaway. 
* * * 


So, is it even possible to defeat 
a car thief? “It depends on how 
badly the thief wants the car,” 
replies Dana Lariviere, manager 
of Audio Acoustics, in Nashua, 
New Hampshire, which installs 
custom security and entertain- 
ment systems. “There are all sorts 


of stories of cars with their sirens 
howling and their lights flashing 
being winched up onto ramp 
trucks. The police have actually 
caught some of the truck drivers, 
who, in turn, produce a phony 
authorization and work order. 
Many theft rings work out of 
legitimate or legitimate-appear- 
ing body shops. Your basic effort 
in installing a system is to delay 
the thief. The longer it takes him 
to defeat your system, the less 
likely it is that he will stay with 
your car, especially if there’s an 
unprotected car on the other side 
of the street.” 

The integrity of any system can 
be compromised by poor installa- 
tion. It generally pays to have 
your system installed by an 
established dealer. Unless you 
are an experienced technician or 
auto expert, the money you save 
by installing it yourself isn’t 
worth the difficulty or the loss of 
warranty if you do it jens 2 

One last note: if you buy a 
system, don’t advertise it on the 
window. with a sticker that an- 
nounces the type of protection 
you have. One naive school of 
thought holds that thieves who 
see the sticker will move on to an 
unprotected car. Most experts, 
however, feel you are handing 
the keys of the chicken coop to 
the fox by removing the element 
of surprise and giving the thief 
the information he needs to 
outfox the security system. O 








Boston Phoenix 
Guide To 
Boston Bands 


N. one covers the Boston music scene like the Boston Phoenix 
The Guide to Boston Bands is the most comprehensive directory of bands 
booking and management agencies, professional music services, and 
products in New Engiand 
Club owners and managers depend on the Guide as an essentia 
reference tool. The Guide to Boston Bands is distributed in the regular 
Phoenix circulation of 139,000 
In addition, an overrun of 10,000 copies is distributed to selected clubs and 
music stores. Don't miss the opportunity to reach this important market 





DOUBLE TRUCK - 15" x 10” $2635 
FULL PAGE - 7” x 10” $1425 
HALF PAGE - 7” x 5” $770 
QUARTER PAGE 

3%" x 5” or 7" x 2%” $484 
EIGHTH PAGE 3%” x 2%" $290 


All rates are net. New accounts and bands must pay cash 
in advance. Open accounts must pay net im ten days 


For advertising rates and information contact: Kerne Kilhon at (617) 536-5390 


THe BOSTON P 
PIR GBEREN oo mrsccresers Avenue. soson 1002015 
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BOSTON 
COMPACT 
SEDO okra 











The largest selection . 
in New England. 


COMPACT 





54 b JFK St., Harvard Square 





Cambridge 576-2211 














If you need a gig 

or someone for a gig 
or audition, studio, 
instrument, or any 
music-related service, 
turn to our new 








IC AND THE ARTS 
SIFIED SECTION 





nae 





to place your ad, 
call 267-1234 
(and ask about 
our guarantee!) 


Pheri 


USE VISA, MASTERCARD 
OR AMERICAN EXPRESS 

















Today many speaker companies are offering budget loudspeakers, but which of them has ever 
produced products of the calibre of KEF’s world-acclaimed Reterence Series? 
Which of them can draw from this Reference technology to produce affordable products that do 


not compromise sound quality? 
Only KEF manufacturers of the world’s most thoroughly engineered loudspeakers 


The new “Standard Scries” represents one of KEF’s most significant 
accomplishments —solid and attractively built loudspeakers that deliver 
true KEF performance, yet have retail prices that set new standards tor 


performance-to-price. 
The new KEF “Standard Series.” For people with higher standards. 


KEF'i 


3 . . 
The Speaker Engineers 
Beete ate PUD en C7408 Eth stot tl Neepeee 
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| DIMENSIA 
is the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system. 
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Dimensia Command 
Center provides direct push-button 
control of Dimensia components 
from your easy chair. Included with 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- 
tem’s central switching intelligence. 


SystemLink is Dimensia’s 
unique interconnect system. Allows 
you to connect most components in 


“daisy chain” fashion as shown above 


instead of running all connections 
to amplifier. 


Rear Jack Panel on 
Monitor features input/output jacks 
which link all compatible devices. 
You can access several audio/ 
video devices remotely, and Monitor's 
“intelligence” will do the rest. 


On-Screen Displays 
make operation easy. These color- 
coded displays enable you to check 
the status of any system component 
and even prompt you when further 
instructions are needed. 


Totally interactive. And one remote controls it all. 


26” diagonal “intelligent” 
Monitor-Receiver 
Square-corner picture. Full 
Spectrum chassis processes 
100% of audio/video signal. 
Three video and three RF 
inputs with cable loop-thru. 
Ready for stereo telecasts— 
no adapters needed. 


Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
Record both sides without 
turning cassette over. 15- 
band programmable search. 
Dolbyt “B” and “C’’ noise- 
reduction, metal capability. 


+TM Dolby Laboratories 


VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 

r 
Delivers stereo sound that 
approaches digital quality. 
Five video heads, two audio 
heads. Remote programming. 
Choice of table or convert- 
ible models. 


Compact Audio Disc Player 
Advanced laser design. Ran- 
dom access programming 

with index search, on-screen 
display. 


Integrated Stereo Amplifier 
State-of-the-art electronics 
with simultaneous record/ 
playback capability. Choice 
of 100 or 50 watts per 
channel (RMS rating, into 8 
ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, with less 
than 0.05", T.H.D.) 


Programmable Linear 
Tracking Turntable 
Select up to 8 bands, 15 
different programs. Front 
loading. 


Dual 10-Band Graphic 
ualize 


U 
Works with amplifier to give 
you precision control of 
entire frequency spectrum. 


AM/FM Stereo Tuner 
Includes quartz-synthesized 
tuning, fluorescent signal 
strength indicators, 16 station 
pre-sets for remote selection 
in any order. 











Ask about special Dimensia offers 


SAVE 










Ask About Special Dimensia 
Offers And Save 


See Your Local RCA Dealer For Details 


3-Way Speaker System 

Air suspension design. Fre- 
quency range: 35-20,000 Hz. 
Speaker stands optional, 
extra. 


Also available: 

40” diagonal Projection 
Monitor-Receiver. 50-watt 
AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
(RMS rating per channel, 
into 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, 
with less than 0.05%, T.H.D.), 
Top-Loading ‘Linear Tracking 
Turntable. 


The leader in home video 















338-5066 


ODYSSEY 


Jason is Back... 
FRIDAY THE 13TH PART V 























between Clarendon & Berkley Sts. 


— A NEW BEGINNING 


Also available on CParamount FX 
“nome viogo / NY 


FRIDAY WHE 
Is” 


Cumpary 














FRIDAY THE 13” 
PART V 





new 











THE ORIGINAL 
FRIDAY THE 13TH 





Paneth’ fay . 


PART 2 THE FINAL CHAPTER 
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A PORTABLE Ahora con nosotros ¢ A large and varied 

| peliculas en espanol para selection of 
“er. ee sl a uds y estrellando artistas VHS titles 
$9.95 per day Fri/Sat./sun. | C20 Mario Moreno . 
$24.95 weekend ms Fri.-Sat. “Cantinflas”; Jor. ge Negr ete, * All major credit cards 







Mario Almada, etc. Y otros mas. accepted 






$39.95 weekly Mon.-Sun. 
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information-carrying me- 
dium is described as “robust” 
if it consistently delivers a strong, 
clear signal uncontaminated by 


I n electronic engineering, an 


noise or interference. The digital 


compact disc, for example, is 
robust. Unlike analogue discs 
and tapes, the CD doesn’t suffer 
from ticks or pops, hiss or hum, 
inner-groove distortion, cross- 
talk, dropouts, the dull treble of 
Dolby mistracking, or the wear 
that comes from repeated play- 
ing. 

As originally designed, FM 
radio was also robust. Unlike AM 
radio, which picks up static from 
refrigerators, hair dryers, cars, 
fluorescent lights, computers, 
and distant thunderstorms, as 
well as getting a great deal of 
interference from distant stations 
on adjacent channels or on the 
same frequency, FM is relatively 
problem-free. The selectivity and 
“capture” effects of FM virtually 
eliminate interference from other 
stations, and above a fairly mod- 
est signal strength all FM signals 
deliver a consistently high signal- 
to-noise ratio — but only in 
mono. 

The addition of stereo, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, made 
FM substantially less robust. The 
wider bandwidth needed for 
stereo conflicts with the sharply 
limited bandwidth desired for 
good selectivity, so stereo makes 
it more difficult to pick up weak 
signals adjacent to strong stations 
on the dial. The multiplex subcar- 
rier that contains the stereo infor- 
mation is an AM signal, which 
makes stereo FM vulnerable to 
static from automobile engines, 
computers, and nearby CD play- 
ers, and to multipath inter- 
ference. (Multipath is the delayed 
arrival of reflected signals from 
the same station. The reflected 
signals interfere with the direct 
signal. Whereas an FM detector 
tends to “capture” one signal and 
lock onto it, an AM detector will 
demodulate both signals togeth- 
er, producing distortion.) 

The most obvious problem 
with stereo FM is that it degrades 
the tuner’s. sensitivity by 23dB, 
meaning that received signals 
have to be about 14 times strong- 
er in stereo than in mono. Thus, 
while you may get good mono 
FM reception of stations up to 70 
miles away with a typically mod- 
est antenna, in stereo you're 
likely to be limited to stations 
within a radius of 30 miles (an 
area less than one fourth as 
large). The adoption of stereo 
affects the listener in restricting 
the number of stations that can 
be received with acceptable 
sound quality. The adoption of 
stereo affects the broadcaster in 
drastically reducing the effective 
coverage area of the transmission 
— and hence the size of the 
potential listening audience. 

The inevitable result is that 
most FM transmitters are located 
near major cities so as to be 
within 30 miles of the largest 
possible population. If listeners 
in outer suburbs and rural areas 
want to hear these urban stations, 
they must use monophonic re- 
ception to minimize noise. (At 
signal strengths below about 300 
microvolts, reception is 20dB 
quieter in mono than in stereo.) 

To bring a large audience FM 
stereo that has an acceptable 
signal-to-noise ratio, most broad- 
casters feel compelled to com- 
press the dynamic range of the 
sound, keeping the audio mod- 
ulation high above the noise. 
This doesn’t much matter with 
pop music, which is usually 
recorded at a constantly loud 
volume level anyway, but it alters 
the character of any music that 
depends on dynamic contrasts 
between soft and loud. Worse 
‘yet, the limiters used in FM roll 
off the high frequencies in the 
loudest portions of the music to 
avoid illegal overmodulation 
(such overmodulation would 
splatter the station’s signal into 
an adjacent station’s channel, 
causing interference). This high- 
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WPKT-FM reception contours: the good-reception area is as large for FMX stereo as for mono 


Stereo tonic 
FM broadcasting extends its range 


level rolloff kills the brilliance of 
bells, cymbals, and other per- 
cussive sounds. 

The compression and dulling 
of FM sound is becoming more 
obvious, as a larger percentage of 
listeners accustom their ears to 
the brilliant, wide-range sound of 
compact discs. FM radio needs a 
technological advance that will 
permit it to provide wide-range 
sound to listeners over a large 
area. 

Enter FMX, the new. “ex- 
stended-range” FM stereo system 
developed by the CBS  Tech- 
nology Center in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. The FMX process in- 
volves a new way of transmitting 
the stereo signal. It requires new 
tuner circuits to decode the signal 
at home, but the result is dra- 
matic: it completely abolishes the 
23dB noise penalty of stereo FM. 
The coverage area of the trans- 
mitter is as large with FMX stereo 
as it is with ordinary mono, and 
the signal-to-noise ratio of a 
distant FM station is as good with 
FMxX stereo as it is in mono. 

Figure 1 shows reception con- 
tours for radio station WPKT-FM 
in Meriden, Connecticut, where 
CBS has been conducting on-air 
tests of FMX extended-range 
stereo. The innermost curve il- 
lustrates the reception area for or- 
dinary FM stereo. The over- 
lapping outer curves outline the 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


and for FMX stereo. FMX doubles 
the range of normal FM stereo 
and quadruples the area over 
which good reception is ob- 
tained. 

The first tuners with FMX- 
decoding circuitry will be on the 
market next spring. By then at 
least a handful of stations in the 
US will be broadcasting in FMX 
stereo, though it will probably 
take several years for FMX broad- 
casting to become commonplace. 
(Recall, by way: of ¢omparison, 
that stereo FM. began-in-1962 but 
didn’t become the norm until 
about 1970.) It’s too early to tell 
just how commonplace FMX 
broadcasting will become, but it 
is likely to prove popular among 
broadcasters because it is a rela- 
tively inexpensive way for a 
station to expand its effective 
coverage area. 

How does FMX work its won- 
ders? Basically, the problem is 
similar to that of analogue re- 
corders, video discs, movie 
soundtracks, VCRs, and TV: 
wide-range sounds must be com- 
pressed to fit within a limited- 
range medium, but the com- 
pression must be done in such a 
way that it can be undone at the 
receiving end. This is the basis of 
Dolby and dbx noise reduction, 
the CX noise reduction in video 
discs, Dolby Stereo movies, the 
Beta Hi-Fi and VHS Hi-Fi VCR 


be applied to FM, because of the 
problem of compatibility. What- 
ever is done to the sound at the 
transmitter must be compatible 
with the hundred million FM 
radios that are already in use. FM 
broadcasting is a lucrative busi- 
ness, and no one wants to risk 
upsetting the apple cart by alter- 
ing the broadcast sound in a way 
that might offend listeners. 
Dolby FM. was- introduced a 
decade ago, but relatively few 
stations adopted it, becatse it 


\produgéd.a Slight but noticeable 


change in tone quality. 

The clever thing about FMX is 
that it doesn’t alter the present 
stereo signal, so it is completely 
compatible with existing FM re- 
ceivers. To understand what FMX 
does, let’s review the. multiplex 
process by which two channels of 
sound are combined onto one FM 
signal. The left and right chan- 
nels are added together and 
transmitted as an L+R mono 
signal. At the same time the 
stereo “difference” signal (L — R) 
is broadcast on an ultrasonic 
subcarrier at 38kHz. This L—R 
signal contains all of the spatial 
and localization cues that our 
ears use to perceive the stereo 
image. But it is this L — R subcar- 
rier that becomes very noisy 
when the FM signal received by 
the tuner is weaker than 100 
microvolts — that is, at distances 


In an FMX broadcast, a second 
38kHz subcarrier is added to the 
signal in “quadrature,” meaning 
that it is phase-shifted 90 degrees 
from the standard subcarrier. The 
second subcarrier contains the 
same L—R difference signal as 
the standard subcarrier, but in a 
highly compressed form that 
keeps it far above the noise. To 
receive FMX stereo you'll need a 
second stereo decoder to detect 
the quadrature signal, de- 
modulate the compressed L — R 
information, and re-expand it to 
restore the original dynamic 
range. A pilot tone in the signal 
will cause the tuner to switch 
automatically to the second de- 
coder when you tune to an FMX- 
encoded broadcast. 

If you have one of the many 
tuners made in the late ‘70s that 
were equipped with a “detector” 
output for use with an anticipated 
quadraphonic (four-channel) de- 
coder, you may be able to con- 
nect an external FMX decoder to 
that output. Otherwise, if you 
want to decode FMX broadcasts, 
you'll need to buy a new tuner 
equipped for that purpose when 
they appear in stores next spring. 

The second clever thing about 
FMX is the design of its com- 
pression/expansion noise-reduc- 
tion system, which appears to be 
totally free of the side effects that 
most NR circuits impose on the 
sound. At a CBS demonstration I 
listened at length to a variety of 
recordings played through a 
dummy transmitter and received 
via an FMX-equipped tuner. | 
failed to detect any of the faults 
that can be heard in other NR 
systems: noise pumping, changes 
in imaging or timbre, and so 
forth. FMX is remarkably ac- 
curate, and even with very weak 
signals it delivers transparent, 
spacious, noise-free stereo sound. 

The FMX system has a crucial 
advantage over conventional 
noise-reduction circuits: it is vir- 
tually immune to compander 
mistracking. The circuit always 
knows to what dynamic level the 
compressed L — R signal should 
be re-expanded, because it has 
the standard L—R signal for 
comparison. Ordinary compan- 
ders must work blind, deriving 
their control voltages directly 
from the compressed signal it- 
self; any flaw that alters the audio 
signal may also cause errors in 
the dynamic expansion. This is 
why Dolby NR alters timbre and 
dbx.exaggerates tape dropouts. 

The complexity of the FMX 
circuit may add $100 or more to 
the cost of the first FM tuners 
made with it. But next year the 
FMX circuit will be available to 
manufacturers in a pair of inte- 
grated-circuit chips that can be 
included in tuners at very low 
cost. Eventually FMX decoders 
may appear in the receivers that 
need it most: portable and auto- 
mobile stereos, where signals are 
always weak because of the 
impracticality of carrying around 
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Block diagram of an FM tuner: dashed line indicates new circuitry added for FMX 
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Dimensia Command 
Center provides direct push-button 
control of Dimensia components 
from your easy chair. Included with 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- 
tem’s central switching intelligence. 
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SystemLink is Dimensia’s 
unique interconnect system. Allows 
you to connect most components in 
“daisy chain” fashion as shown above 
instead of running all connections 
to amplifier. 














Rear jack Panel on 


Monitor features input/output jacks 
which link all compatible devices. 
You can access several audio/ 

video devices remotely, and Monitor’s 
“intelligence” will do the rest. 
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On-Screen Displays 


make operation easy. These color- 

coded displays enable you to check 
tHe status of any system component 
and even prompt you when further 
instructions are needed. 


Get started with the Dimensia System shown above. 


26” diagonal Monitor-Receiver 
RCA’s exclusive Full Spectrum 
chassis processes 100% of the 
audio/video signal including stereo 
TV. Interacts with other 
components to give you complete 
system control. Choice of oak or 
ebony finish. (DVM2600/2601.) 


VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCR 

Superb performance from five 
video heads, two audio heads, with 
stereo sound that approaches 
compact digital disc quality. Remote 
programming with on-screen cues. 
Jitter-free special effects. (VKT700.) 


AM/FM Stereo Receiver 

50 watts per channel (RMS 
minimum rating, into 8 ohm loads, 
at 20-20,000 Hz, with no more than 
0.05% THD). Memory for up to 16 
pre-set stations. Graphic equalizer 
with 5 bands. (MSR150.) 


3-Way Speaker System 
11” polypropylene cone woofers, 4” 
polypropylene midrange, 1” cloth 
dome tweeters. Air suspension 
design. Frequency range: 35-20,000 
Hz. Choice of oak or ebony finish. 


SPECIAL “STARTER SYSTEM” 


Other Dimensia components available include: 
@ MAT110 AM/FM Tuner 
MGE160 Graphic Equalizer 


@ DVM4000/4001 40” Projection Monitor 
@ MVR975HF Convertible VHS Hi-Fi VCR 
® MSA200 100-Watt Integrated Amplifier 
® MSA100 50-Watt Integrated Amplifier 


MTR120 Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 


MCD140 Compact Disc Player 


See your local RCA dealer for details. 


® MTT130 Top-Loading Turntable 
@ MTT135 Front-Loading Turntable 
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POPULAR 


25 #1 Hits from 25 Years: 
Various artists. Motown 
MCD06132MD-2. Two discs. 
Playing times: 44 minutes; 46 
minutes. 

As part of the label’s 25th- 
anniversary celebration in 1983, 
Motown put together what could 
only be called a dream compila- 
tion: 25 of its greatest songs on a 
two-LP set. And, contrary to 
Motown’s standard practices, 25 
#1 Hits was all classics, with no 
filler. You might get picky about 
some of the omissions (“Stop in 
the Name of Love,” “Never Can 
Say Goodbye”), but there was no 
arguing with the choice of songs 
that did make up the exalted 25. 
Why bother with The Big Chill 
soundtrack? Side one alone of 25 
#1 Hits boasts ‘Please Mr. Post- 
man,” ‘Baby Love,” ‘My Girl,” “I 
Can't Help Mvself,” “You Can't 
Hurry Love,” “Reach Out I'll Be 
There,” “I Heard It Through the 
Grapevine,” and “I Want You 
Back.” 

As flat-out wonderful as the LP 
set was, the compact-disc version 





is even better. At Motown, the 
emphasis was squarely on the 
vocals, which were usually mixed 
way up front and tended to 
override most of the playing. | 
don’t believe that there was any 
remixing when 25 #1 Hits was 
mastered, but the CD’s clarity 
allows you to hear the players as 
distinctly as the singers. On 
“Tears of a Clown,” for example, 
the drums have much more 
definition and, by comparison, 
sound muffled on the LP version, 
even though that’s the way we've 
always heard them. Best of all, 
you get this extra punch from the 
instruments without . sacrificing 
one iota of Smokey’s voice. 

A single detail indicates the 
loving care that Motown and the 
set’s compiler, John Matousek, 
have put into this project: volume 
one of the CD set combines the 
LP’s sides one and three, while 
volume two consists of sides two 
and four. This way, they've kept 
the chronological continuity, put- 
ting “A B C” right after “I Want 
You Back,” which is a must. 

— M. Howell 


Motown Grammy Rhythm & 


Blues Performances of the 1960s 
and 1970s: Various artists. 
Motown MCD06110MD. Playing 
time: 56 minutes, 25 seconds. 

This disc, whose 16 songs are 
arranged in chronological order, 
provides a history of Motown 
recording techniques. Most of the 
vocals have the label’s character- 
istic presence peak, though for 
once the effect seems less severe 
on the CD than on previously 
released LPs and 45s, for which 
thanks may be due to CD 
producer John Matousek. But you 
always have to turn up the bass 
to get a Motown recording to 
sound right. 

Don’t be dismayed by the 
cavernous and shrill fake stereo 
of the first cut, Martha and the 
Vandellas’ “Love Is like a 
Heatwave.” The sound gets bet- 
ter as you go along. The stereo 
mixes from the ‘60s are pretty 
rudimentary, with vocal solos 
dead center, vocal back-up 
groups crammed into the right 
speaker, and drums and strings 
on the left. 

Artistically, the disc peaks with 
the Temptations’ 1972 recording 
of “Papa Was a Rollin’ Stone,” an 
almost symphonic effort with an 
instrumental intro nearly two 
minutes long. After that the 
recordings get more obscure — 
how many of you remember 
when Diana Ross’s “Love Hang- 
over” hit the charts? The in- 
clusion of a song by Thelma 
Houston (‘Don’t Leave Me This 
Way”) allows us to hear, by 
comparison with Sheffield’s vast- 
ly better Thelma Houston and 
Pressure Cooker album, just how 
much of the special quality of 
some of these voices has been 
lost to Motown’s relentlessly air- 
play-oriented engineering. 

The earlier selections are most- 
ly good ones, including “Baby 
Love,” recorded back when 
Diana Ross was a Supreme; 
Marvin Gaye and Tammi Ter- 
rell’s “Ain’t No Mountain High 
Enough”; “I Second That Emo- 
tion” by Smokey Robinson and 


the Miracles; and: Steve Wonder 


with “For Once in My Life” and 
“Signed, Sealed & Delivered.” 
— E. Brad Meyer 


Around the World in a Day: 
Prince and the Revolution. Warn- 
er Bros./Paisley Park 25286-2. 
Playing time: 42 minutes, 30 
seconds. 

There's little sense in compar- 
ing the sound quality on the LP 
and the CD of Prince’s newest. 
Around the World in a Day was 
recorded fairly cleanly on what I 
assume to be _ state-of-the-art 
analog equipment. The CD was 
mastered from that analog tape 
and, aside from the lack of 
surface noise, there aren't any 
startling differences between the 
two versions. 

What is surprising is the way 
that the disc is packaged. Various 
manufacturers have been ex- 
perimenting with alternatives to 


jacket 


the hard-plastic “jewel box.” 
Knowing that Prince is the hot- 
test thing going right now, Warn- 
er Bros. decided to use one of 
these alternative packages for his 
newest release. It stinks. 

The outside packaging is heavy 
cardboard, measuring an ungain- 
ly 5% inches by 12% inches — 
about the same size as that of a 
conventional j box. Un- 
fortunately, you can’t throw this 
thing away; it opens into a 
triptych that contains the lyrics 
and looks something like a minia- 
ture LP. What we have here is a 
CD recast as an LP: cardboard 
and _ soft-paper inner 
sleeve. Instead of the little infor- 
mation booklets that slip into. the 
front of the jewel box, you have a 
bulky cardboard storage prob- 
lem. And instead of the neat, 
compact plastic case, you have 
two artifacts. It’s even more of a 
mess than the song about talking 
to God. 

— M.H. 


Beggar's Banquet: The Rolling 
Stones. London 800084-2. Play- 
ing time: 40 minutes. 

Now that CDs are becoming so 
popular, it’s a bit astonishing that 
there has been no rush to release 
CD versions of two of the biggest 
groups in rock history, the Bea- 
tles and the Stones. Rumor has it 
that the Beatles’ catalogue is tied 
up in one of the band’s never- 
ending lawsuits (although you 
wouldn’t think that would deter 
EMI). Import CDs of the Stones’ 
early LPs have begun to appear 
in the better-stocked stores. To be 
truthful, the Stones’ production 
during that period must rank 
among the most sloppy ever — 
Andrew Loog Oldham’s idea of a 
mix was to turn everything up. 
Nevertheless, though I'd hesitate 
before buying a CD of Aftermath 
or 12 x 5, the little “digitally 
remastered” flag on Beggar's 
Banquet swayed me. 

I'm glad it did. Though “Sym- 
pathy for the Devil” and “Street 
Fighting . Man’ became .. the 
album’s best-known songs, quite 
a lot of Beggar's Banquet is 
acoustic-blues-based. The re- 
mastering brings the acoustic 
guitars to life, particularly when 
there are two weaving around 
each othef, as on “Prodigal Son.” 
Earthy (“Stray Cat Blues”), funny 
(Factory Girl”), and occasionally 
spooky (“Jigsaw Puzzle’), it may 
be the Stones’ most human 
album, as well as Brian Jones's 


last. 
— M.H. 


Stop Making Sense: Talking 
Heads. Sire 9 25186-2. Playing 
time: 46 minutes, 32 seconds. 
This is the soundtrack album 
from the best rock concert movie 
I've ever seen. The sound in the 
theater was too loud and slightly 
hard in the presence range, but it 
didn’t have the shrillness of 
much of the group’s earlier CD 
material. I'm happy to report that 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


most of the unpleasantness was 
the fault of the theater speakers; 
the disc sounds great, better than 
most of the group's studio efforts 
and phenomenally good for a live 
concert. 

We remember visual images in 
conjunction with sound. 
Advertisers know that once 
we've seen a TV commercial, 
they can play us the soundtrack 
on the radio and we'll mentally 
supply the pictures. So maybe 
I’m prejudiced by the memory of 
David Byrne doing his leaning- 
back dance, but the performances 
on this disc are dynamite. This 
supposedly arty rock band plays 
and sings its collective ass off. 

If that’s not enough, you get a 
20-page booklet filled with stills 
from the movie — many in full 
color. The captions contain some 
of the band’s helpful hints for 
coping with life, organized by 
category. For example, under 
Tips for Performers: “Singing is a 
trick to get people to listen to 
music for longer than they would 
ordinarily. There is no music in 
space. People will pay to watch 
other people make sounds.” Liv- 
ing with Other People: “Civi- 
lized people walk funny. There 
is a party going on somewhere. 
People will remember you better 
if you always wear the same out- 
fit.” Life on Earth: “Nuclear 
weapons can wipe out life on 
Earth, if used properly. Cats like 
houses better than people. 
Dolphins find people amusing, 
but they don’t want to talk to 
them.” In the Home: ‘‘There have 
been cases where people’s shoes 
got stuck on their feet and could 
never be removed. The best way 
to get rid of flying insects is to 
have strong body odor. There 
hasn't been a_ good-looking 
American car in 20 years.” 

My only complaint is that the 
disc isn’t long enough. Sire Re- 
cords has already short-changed 
CD buyers once by giving us the 
LP version of Speaking in 
Tongues rather than the longer 
one released on cassette. Surely 
there was more than 46 minutes 
of usable stuff in a concert where 
the band played this well. 

— E.B.M. 


The Bee Gees ist: The Bee Gees. 
RSO 825 220-2. Playing time: 37 
minutes, 52 seconds. 

Some of us are old enough to 
remember that the Bee Gees were 
an interesting group before they 
turned into the multiple- 
platinum disco conglomerate that 
everyone loves to hate. This 
album, made in England when 
Barry Gibb was 17 and Maurice 
and Robin only 15, was the first 
to achieve notice outside of Aus- 
tralia. (They had a weekly TV 
show in Brisbane when the Gibb 
brothers were 10 and 8.) 

When this record came out the 
music seemed like normal Top 40 
stuff; now it’s painfully obvious 
how imitative it was of a slightly 
more famous British group. The 
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cover art looks like a mixture of 
Rubber Soul and Revolver; “Red 
Chair Fade Away” sounds like “I 
Am the Walrus”; “In My Own 
Time” sounds like “Taxman”; 
“Craise Finton Kirk ...” is a 
combination of ‘Nowhere Man” 
and “Your Mother Should 
Know”; and the orchestral back- 
ing all sounds like George 
Martin. 

Through the heavy Beatles 
influence, though, there occa- 
sionally shines an originality that 
will surprise you if you think of 
these guys only as plastic disco 
dolls. “New York Mining Disas- 
ter 1941” is an impressionistic 
two-minute movie/song; its con- 
tained desperation is reminiscent 
of Randy Newman’s musical 
sketches. “Every Christian Lion- 
Hearted Man Will Show You” is 
effective without being like any- 
thing else I can think of. 

The main strength of the group 
lies in their singing, which — in 
the days before the Gibb tremolo 
and nasality evolved into 
parodies of themselves — was of 
a far higher caliber than that of 
most popular groups of any 
stripe. Close harmonies that 
would be the envy of many a 
bluegrass quartet are central to 


songs like “Turn of the Century”: 


and “In My Own Time,” even if 
the latter does contain the most 
feeble and inane psychedelic 
guitar solo ever recorded. 

The digital transfer was made 
at too high a level, but once you 
turn the volume control down a 
bit the mellow sound of this old 
tape is a welcome relief from the 
harsh pop vocal and percussion 
tracks that the group (like almost 
everyone else) records nowadays. 
The stereo image consists of three 
knots of sound at the left, center, 
and right, but the vocal and 
instrumental forces are nicely 
distributed among them. 

— E.B.M. 


California Project: Papa Doo 
Run Run. Telarc CD-70501. Play- 
ing time: 42 minutes, 32 seconds. 

The Telarc booth is a regular 
stopping point at consumer-elec- 
tronics shows for audio 
journalists, who survey the latest 
releases, try to cadge review 
copies (with which Telarc is 
notoriously stingy), and listen to 
the latest of the label’s minimally 
miked classical recordings. A 
couple of shows back they sur- 
prised everyone with a Beach 
Boys song, “Good Vibrations,” 
that had been imbued, 
miraculously, with huge dynamic 
range and clean bass and been 
utterly purged of tape hiss. 

But after a while you could 
hear that it wasn’t really the 
Beach Boys, just a bunch of 
musicians carefully re-creating 
their arrangements. California 
Project is the first complete disc 
by that group, whose name is 
Papa Doo Run Run. They do 15 
songs, including “I Get Around,” 
“Wouldn't It Be Nice,” “Don’t 
Worry Baby,” “Surfer Girl,” and 
“Fun, Fun, Fun.” 

The sound is immaculate, with 
deep bass and vocal timbres that 
are bright (to reproduce the 
Beach Boys’ throaty sound) but 
not harsh. For the first time, I can 
understand the words to the 
second verse of “Fun, Fun, Fun” 
(“All the girls can’t stand. her 
‘cause she walks, looks, and 
drives like an ace, now”). But 
despite the peripheral involve- 
ment of Mike Love and Dean 
Torrence (of the Beach Boys and 
Jan and Dean, respectively), the 
whole thing has, as you might 
guess, more a feeling of loving re- 
creation than of real music mak- 
ing. Somehow there's no juice in 
It. 

Oh well, it’s still fun, and if you 
remember the originals you'll 
like hearing them tricked out this 
way. 

— E.B.M. 


CLASSICAL 


Rodrigo: Concierto de Aranjuez, 
Tres piezas espafiolas; Invocation 








et danse. Julian Bream, guitar; the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe, 
John Eliot Gardiner conducting. 
RCA RCD 14900. Playing time: 45 
minutes, 18 seconds. 

The popular Rodrigo concerto, 
whose second movement has 
provided material for jazz pieces 
by Miles Davis, guitarist Jimmy 
Hall, and many others, is very 
hard to record in its original form. 
The main problem is that of 
balancing a soft nylon- or gut- 
stringed guitar with the overlarge 
orchestras that have generally 
been used. 

The usual solution has been to 
give the guitar its own closely 
placed microphone and to do the 
same with the individual sections 
of the orchestra. As a result, even 
recordings that have reasonably 
good instrumental timbres have 
lacked a realistic spatial per- 
spective. 

I'm not familiar with the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe, 
but the group as constituted here 
is the perfect size for the concerto, 


and this recording conveys a 
generous sense of a very re- 
verberant acoustic space, as well 
as precise localization of the 
instruments in a wide and deep 
sound stage. The performance is 
well modulated, fluid, and more 
delicate than some of Bream’s 
older recordings. 

The sound unfortunately il- 
lustrates the British tendency to 
get the imaging right at the 
expense of instrumental timbre. 
The concerto betrays a slight 
midrange hardness in loud 
passages, as might be expected 
from the large-diaphragm Neu- 
mann microphones used. The 
other pieces, solo works recorded 
in a different location with a 
Neumann SM-69 stereo mike, are 
somewhat worse in this regard. 
The hall (Wardour Chapel, 
Dorset) is too reverberant, and it 
is the room’s sound that the 
microphone renders least well. 

The producers faded down the 
room sound (together with the 
excessive noise from the micro- 
phone preamplifiers) between 
every band, even between move- 
ments of the concerto. The inter- 
ruptions are distracting, and in 
the absence of the pre-amp noise 
you can hear the unpleasant rasp 
of the improperly dithered 
Mitsubishi digital processor used 
for the original recording. In this 
case the pre-amp noise is a 
blessing in disguise, as it keeps 
the processor from misbehaving 
during the music. It would have 
been easy to record extra room 
sound at the sessions and use it as 


Talking Heads: getting people to listen to music longer 


connective tissue between works 
or sections, but at the time these 
works were recorded (late 1982 
and early 1983) the benefits of 
that _ practice were less well 
understood than they are now. 
Despite these problems and 
the limited length of the program, 
{ recommend this disc for the 
concerto. Besides being a fine 
performance, it is the first record- 
ing to achieve proper sonic 
proportions and present them 
faithfully to the listener. 
— E.B.M. 


Time Warp (music from 2001, 
Star Trek, Battlestar Galactica, 
Star Wars): the Cincinnati Pops, 
Erick Kunzel conducting. Telarc 
CD-80106. Playing time: 51 
minutes. 

According to an unshakable 
Hollywood rule, sequels are 
never as good as the movies they 
are derived from. Evidently that 
law applies to recordings of 
movie music as well. Last sum- 
mer'’s top-selling CD (deservedly) 


was Telarc’s Star Tracks, a su- 
perbly played and magnificently 
recorded collection of John 
Williams’s music for the Star 
Wars trilogy, E.T., and Close En- 
counters. This summer Telarc 
tried to build on its success with 
Time Warp, another collection of 
space-movie music played by the 
same performers, and it’s just not 
as good. 

It’s equally well recorded, and 
a few bits are every bit as much 
fun to hear (the Battlestar Galac- 
tica theme and two selections by 
John Williams). But the cuts 
composed by Alexander Courage 
and Jerry Goldsmith are less 
engaging, and the remainder of 
the disc is filled up with pieces 
that aren’t space-movie music 
but just happen to have been 
used in 2001: Johann Strauss’s 
Blue Danube waltz, 
Khachaturian’s Gayne ballet, and 
Richard Strauss’s Zarathustra 
opening (played twice, with ap- 
propriate vigor). 

I have returned to this disc 
several times to enjoy its eight 
minutes of music from Star Wars 
(the honors scene in the imperial 
throne room and the music heard 
over the closing titles). The rest 
isn’t worth the price of admission 
— except, of course, as a hi-fi 
showpiece, which it most surely 
is. 

— Peter W. Mitchell 


Bernstein: West Side Story 
(complete); On the Waterfront 
Suite: assorted artists, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. ‘Deutsche 


Grammophon 415-253. Two 
discs. Playing time: 98 minutes. 
What a sad waste. Bernstein's 
conducting is incisive and inter- 
esting, the orchestra’s playing is 
superb, and the recording is 
skillfully multimiked — very 
clear and detailed without any of 
the phoniness that such miking 
often produces. Everything about 
this set is marvelous — except the 
principal voices, which are disas- 
trously miscast. This recording 
should have become a classic, a 
treasure to be saved and savored 
for years to come. Instead it is 
constantly irritating, unless you 
use a CD player's programming 
controls to skip over the major 
songs and listen only to the parts 
that don’t involve the lead roles. 
ironically, this recording was 
effectively condemned by Bern- 
stein himself in his 1949 diary, 
printed in the program booklet. 
“The idea of making a musical,” 
he wrote, “ that tells a tragic story 
in musical-comedy terms, using 
only musical-comedy techniques, 


never falling into the ‘operatic’ 
trap. Can it succeed?” It did 
succeed of course, in part be- 
cause, on Broadway and in the 
movie, the voices of the West 
Side Story actors matched the 
characters they played. But not in 
this recording, where Bernstein 
fell head over heels into the 
operatic trap in casting the lead- 
ing roles — especially José Car- 
reras, who is almost comically 
awful as Tony. Still, with the 
right voices, operatic casting 
might have worked: Kurt Ollman 
(as Riff) and Tatiana Troyanos (as 
Anita, singing “A Boy like That’’) 
abandon operatic stage technique 
and sing in character, and they 
are completely believable. 

One of these days perhaps CBS 
will do us (and the composer) a 
great favor by releasing CD 
versions of the original Broadway 
recordings of both West Side 
Story and Bernstein's equally 
marvelous but neglected 
Candide. 

The performance of On the 
Waterfront by the Israel 
Philharmonic is first-rate. From 
the clarity of the sound and the 
lack of audience noise, you'd 
never guess that it was a live- 
concert recording, but the jacket 
says it is. 

— P.W.M. 


Handel: Organ Concertos, Opus 
4 and 7. Simon Preston, Trevor 
Pinnock, the English Concert. 
Archiv 413-465 and 413-468. Two 
two-disc sets. Playing time: 90 
and 105 minutes respectively. 


These four discs contain a total 
of 15 concertos for pipe organ and 
small orchestra, and they are an 
unalloyed delight from start to 
finish. During the past three 
months these recordings have 
been in my CD player more often 
than any other. The _per- 
formances are stylish and lively; 
the blend between organ and 
orchestra is excellent; the stereo 
sound is clear and airy. The 
recording’s only flaw, a minor but 
common one in CDs, is a slightly 
too bright and silvery string tone. 
Occasionally there is the im- 
pression that the orchestra is in a 
more reverberant environment 
than the organ, but it’s quickly 
forgotten. 

— P.W.M. 


Copland: Appalachian Spring, 
Rodeo, Fanfare for the Common 
Man. Atlanta Symphony, Louis 


Lane conducting. Telarc 
CD-80078. Playing time: 44 
minutes. 


With solid performances and 





superb recordings of Copland’s 
three most popular “American”- 
style compositions, this disc can’t 
fail to become a hit. In typical 
Telarc fashion, it begins with the 
Fanfare, the system-buster that 
will strain the capacity of your 
amplifier and speakers. (Warn- 
ing: the orchestral brass is re- 
corded at a lower-than-average 
level to leave room for the huge 
peak levels attained by the tim- 
pani, bass drum, and tam-tam.) 
The performance of Rodeo 
doesn’t have the snap of Donald 
Johanos’s classic 1967 Turnabout 
recording with the Dallas Sym- 
phony, and this full-orchestra 
rendition of Appalachian Spring 
isn’t as probing as Dennis Russell 
Davies's performance of the orig- 
inal chamber-orchestra version 
on the Pro Arte label. Still, these 
Atlanta performances are thor- 
oughly enjoyable, and the re- 
corded sound is the best around. 
— P.W.M. 


Dvofak: Piano Concerto, Opus 
33. Rudolf Firkusny with the 
Saint Louis Symphony, Walter 
Susskind conducting. Mobile 
Fidelity MFCD 814. Playing time: 
36 minutes. 

Firkusny virtually owns the 
Dvorak piano concerto; hardly 
anyone else ever plays it. That's 
okay, because the Czech pianist's 
performance is splendid. This CD 
is a re-release of a 1975 
Vox/Turnabout analog record- 
ing. It doesn’t have the trans- 
parent clarity and crystalline in- 

Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 29 

ner detail of today’s best digital 
masters, but it is quite good 
nonetheless. 

Most of the recordings in this 
Turnabout series were originally 
issued as SQ encoded four-chan- 
nel discs; the notes don’t say 
whether the SQ matrixed version 
was used to make the CD, but it 
would be interesting to play it 
through an SQ decoder to see 
whether it becomes clearer. 

This is not great music — or at 
least it’s not in the same heroic 
mold as the Dvofak Cello Con- 
certo. Perhaps pianists aren’t 
drawn to it because it doesn’t 
challenge them as the Tchaikov- 
sky and Brahms concertos do. But 
it is typically tuneful, thoroughly 
entertaining, early Dvorak and 
doesn’t deserve its present ob- 
scurity. If you buy this disc you 
may not be overwhelmed, but 
you'll have a good time, especial- 
ly in the nostalgic second move- 
ment and bouncy third. I just 
wish Mobile Fidelity had in- 
cluded something else to fill up 
the disc. At 36 minutes, the CD is 
half empty. 
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— P.W.M. 


Stravinsky: Symphony af 
Psalms. Poulenc: Gloria. Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus, Robert Shaw conduct- 
ing. Telarc CD-80105. Playing 
time: 46 minutes. 

These two 20th-century re- 
ligiously motivated compositions 
were both written for the Boston 
Symphony. The Atlanta _per- 
formances on this disc have the 
superb clarity and natural 
balance that we have come to 
expect from Telarc. They also are 
good examples of Robert Shaw’s 
conducting; he achieves well- 
balanced choral singing with uni- 
formly clear (if not exactly 
idiomatic) diction and orchestra 
playing that is craftsmanlike but 
seldom thrilling. 

The Laudate that brings 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms to an end is exquisite, but 
its calm should come as a striking 
contrast to the turbulence and 
jagged excitement of what 
precedes it. There is no excite- 
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ment here. There’s more vigor in 
the Poulenc, and lyricism too, but 
still not much excitement. Over- 
all it’s a good but not memorable 
performance. Curiously, the 
chorus sounds warmer in the 
Poulenc, and more fully blended 
with the orchestra; in the 
Stravinsky the choral sound is 
cooler and more sharply etched 
— nicely complementing the 


character of the music. 
— P.W.M. 


Bach: Three Keyboard Con- 
certos (BWV 1052, 1055, and 
1056). Andras Schiff with the 
English Chamber Orchestra, 
George Malcolm conducting. De- 
non 35C37-7236. Playing time: 48 
minutes. 

If you want to hear Bach’s 
clavier concertos on a full-size 
Steinway piano, this is your cup 
of tea. (Of course, since these 
pieces apparently began as violin 
concertos and were reworked for 
keyboard by Bach, perhaps it’s 
silly to cavil at the choice of 
instrument.) Schiff makes effec- 
tive use of his pianistic resources, 
shaping phrases with subtle 
dynamic shadings that would be 
difficult to achieve on a 
harpsichord. After I got used to 
the anachronistic sound, I en- 
joyed these performances a great 
deal, and I'll probably return to 
them often. 

Sonically this record has one 
weakness and one strength. Its 
strength lies in the exceptionally 
smooth string sound, without 
any trace of the brightness and 
stridency that sometimes occurs 
in digital recordings. (It’s possi- 
ble, of ‘course, that the CD was 
actually made, not from the 
digital master, but from the 
analog back-up tape that was 


recorded at the sessions.) The | 


weakness is that an accent mike 
was placed too close to the piano, 
so in playback the piano sounds 
much closer to the listener than 
the orchestr. does. 

— P.W.M. 


; ae, ) 
‘Beethoven: Fidelio Overture, 
Symphony No. 7. Performed by 
Octophorus. Accent BRT-3. Play- 
ing time: 39 minutes. 


In Beethoven’s time, when re- 
cordings hadn’t yet been in- 
vented and symphony orchestras 
were still fairly rare, orchestral 
music was also published in 
scaled-down versions for key- 
board and for chamber 
ensembles. A decade ago Glenn 
Gould recorded a solo piano 
performance of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, and, though the 
outer movements suffered from 
the reduction, the slow move- 
ment was every bit as convincing 
on the piano as it is when played 
by a full orchestra. 

On this excellent Belgian re- 
cording, the performing group is 
a “harmonie,” a nine-piece en- 
semble of wind instruments 
(clarinets, oboes, horns, and 
bassoons). The symphony or- 
chestra of Beethoven’s time con- 
sisted essentially of a string or- 
chestra plus a harmonie. In the 
Seventh Symphony, a great deal 
of the motivic flow of the music is 
carried by the winds, so the 
omission of the strings in this 
harmonie arrangement doesn’t 
change the basic character of the 
symphony at all. Without 


_trumpets the festive parts aren’t 


as gay, and with fewer players 
the fast parts don’t sound as 
rushed and flustered. Never- 
theless, much of the symphony 
comes out sounding fresh, clean, 
and uncomplicated. Many of the 
contrapuntal lines and filigrees 
that get lost in the crowded 
sound of an orchestra per- 
formance are easier to hear in 
this intimate presentation. 

— P.W.M. 


Mozart: Horn Quintet; Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik; A Musical 
Joke. Berlin Philharmonia Quar- 
tet. Denon 38C37-7229. Playing 
time: 49 minutes. 

This is another scaled-down 
presentation. The music this time 
is Mozart's “night music” sere- 
nade, played with just one per- 
former per part (the string quartet 
plus a double bass). The micro- 


‘i phones are close enough to the 


quintet to produce a big, rich 
sound that is just -as torially 
satisfying as that of a small 
orchestra, and the pared-down 


performance yields a degree of 
clarity and precise articulation 
that an orchestra would have 
difficulty matching. By com- 
parison, orchestral performances 
seem inflated and ungainly. 

In the Horn Quintet, and again 
in the Musical Joke (which in- 
volves two deliberately mistuned 
horns), the playing is as superb as 
the recording. These pieces, how- 
ever, are more distantly miked 
than the Nachtmusik in order to 
provide an appropriately large 
sonic frame for the horn sound. 
This produces a startling change 
in sonic perspective between the 
pieces when the disc is played 
straight through. Also, the natu- 
ralistic recording balance faithful- 
ly preserves the dominance of the 
big-horn sound over the strings 
in the Quintet; next to the 
Brucknerian tonal weight of the 
horn, the strings seem a bit thin. 
It would be interesting to hear a 
performance using original in- 
struments and thus a smaller 


horn. 
— P.W.M. 


Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik; 
Posthorn Serenade. Prague 
Chamber Orchestra, Charles 
Mackerras conducting. Telarc 
CD-80108. Playing time: 65 
minutes. 

The two recordings and per- 
formances on this disc are quite 
different. Your preference may 
depend on the tonal balance of 
your speakers and your taste in 
stylistic matters, but you’re not 
likely to be happy with both. The 
Nachtmusik is a smoothed-over 
performance, pleasant but undis- 
tinguished, and it is discreetly 
miked at a distance, yielding a 
well-blended sound without any 
of the bite that many people find 
objectionable in CDs — but, if 
your speakers tend toward a 
mellow tonal balance, this re- 
cording may seem veiled and 
dull. 

The Posthorn Serenade has a 
closer, brighter, more aggressive 
and detailed) sound (with ‘more 


ws 


obvious hall reverb as well), and 


the performance is also a lot more 
vigorous, becoming almost scrap- 
py at points. But it is several 


decibels louder, and the channel 
balance seems tilted toward the 
left; it sounds better with the 
balance knob turned to two 
o'clock. The later movements, in 
particular, have the exaggerated 
hi-fi sound of a British Decca 
(London) recording: close miked 
for lots of detail but also sur- 
rounded by cavernous reverb. 
(That, with the genial playing 
and almost giddy posthorn solo, 
make it great fun to hear.) Not 
surprisingly, the fine print reveals 
that this record was produced by 
James Mallinson of Decca, not by 
Bob Woods of Telarc. 

— P.W.M. 


Schumann: Symphony No. 2; 
Manfred overture. Vienna 
Philharmonic, Giuseppe Sinopoli 
conducting. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 410-863. Playing time: 
50 minutes, 

This dynamic, sinewy, some- 
times manic performance is an 
effective antidote to the idea that 
Schumann was a soft-centered 
Romantic composer — or an 
incompetent orchestrator. In 
Sinopoli’s performance, Schu- 
mann comes across as a 
precursor of Mahler-like psy- 
chodrama, by turns brooding 
languorously and racing fran- 
tically ahead to the next mod- 
ulation. The orchestra plays with 
demonic intensity, dynamically 
shaping both phrases and indi- 
vidual notes. It all works: 
Sinopoli finds in (or imposes on) 
the music a dramatic continuity, a 
sense of architectural unity and 
cumulative power, that I have not 
heard in other performances of 
this symphony. This is not the 
tuneful but aimless ramble that 
Schumann's symphonies often 
seem to be, but a roller-coaster 
ride of ever-increasing tension 
and speed. 

The recording complements 
the performance. It’s not seduc- 
tively beautiful, but it is very 
clear and has a large dynamic 


‘range, with the exaggerated im- 


age depth that is characteristic of 
recordings made with only two 
widely spaced omnidirectional 


microphones. 
— P.W.M. 















Thousand Dollar Sound 
Priced Low Down 
In The Hundreds 


























Extraordinary! Close your 
eyes and listen; it’s crisp and 
full, the highs are pure, the 
bass so deep and clear, you 
“feel” as much as you hear. 
That’s a $10,000 stereo 
system; superb sound—at 
an absurd price. 

At Encore, we've got some 
truly exceptional audio equip- 
ment we call bargain high-end. 
Three zeros worth of sound at 
only two zeros of your money. 

For example: the Synthesis 
amplifier from British Fidelity. 
It’s got the elegant styling and 
effortless power you’d expect 
from a $1000 





sets a new standard—both in 
performance and value.” Again, 
thousand dollar sound priced 
low down in the hundreds. 

The point is; there are 
companies you may never 
have heard of making ex- 
cellent products, in limited 
quantities, at very fair prices. 
There’s used equipment too; 
thoroughly checked out, 
famous names in great shape 
and at tremendous savings. 
We've got both. 

Encore Audio: smart people 
with premium products, no 
pressure, superior service, 


everything 








plus unit. It sells guaranteed, 
for half that. Or fa RE J a Back Bay 
the subwoofer/ ¢ O location, and 
satellite speaker @ thousand 
system made by dollar sound 
Fried Products. AUD IO priced low 
The New York 225 Newbury St., Boston down in the 
Times says, “It 236-4646 hundreds. 











THE BOSTON PHOENIX~= 
FALL PREVIEW GUIDE % 


On October 1, The Boston 
Phoenix will publish Fall 
Preview, an exparided 
issue highlighting arts and 
entertainment in New 
England. It’s your best 
source for reaching 
Boston’s active cultural 
enthusiasts and 
will feature in- 











®@ museums, galleries, 





depth listings of 
lecture series 
etlagh @ dance and theatre 
iockadieae” @ movies and clubs 
8 & classical and popular 


music performances 
@ and much more 





The Fall Preview Guide will reach over 400,000 
regular Phoenix readers and will be distributed free on 
college campuses.* Additionally, Fall Preview will 
receive promotion on the major Boston radio stations. 
Fall Preview is a three-part, pull-out guide to Boston 
and is saved and referred to all season long. 






Issue date: October 1, 1985 
Reservation deadline: September 20, 1985 
* Copy deadline: September 23, 1985 








Don’t miss this excellent opportunity. 
Make your advertising space 
reservations now. For further 
information, call (617) 536-5390 
*50,000 free issues. 



















A FACE THAT ONIY AN 
AUDIO BUFF COULD LOVE. 
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This isn’t just another pretty face. It’s a abrupt volume increases and resulting 
masterpiece of electronic sophistication performance problems. 














y 
and technical wizardry. ; Tuning is also at your fingertips, thanks 
One look at its dazzling FL display to 20 Station Random Pre-Set Memory. 
gives you instant verification of station An advanced tuner section that incorpo- 
frequency, memory program number, rates quartz frequency;synthesis for 
output and input source, Acoustic Mem- _ continuous, drift-free reception. 
ory settings and virtually every other There's even a Zero-Drive circuit that 
AA-A45 receiver operating function. eliminates distortion and negative feed- 
You'll find AKAI innovations like Direct back. A Dual Pole DC Servo Circuit for 
Access Volume Control. Just one of greater signal resolution and musical 
many computer-controlled functions, fidelity. And an MC head amp with Moving 
it responds with instantaneous volume Coil Cartridge compatibility. 
settings at the touch of a bar. A special But the thing you'll really love about 
safety circuit automatically prevents the AA-A45 is its reasonable price. 


Because while a lot of companies 
can design a receiver that an 
audio buff would love, 


4 AKAI’s also designed one 
4 that you can afford. 
: For more information 


— on AKAI’s full line of 
receivers, write to AKAI 


America, Ltd., PO. Box 
6010, Compton, CA 90024. ; 


INVGU 


Available at your local home electronic dealers 
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Compiled by Frederick Kalil 


Boston radio offers something for 
everyone, be it the sweet strings of 
classical music, the twang of country 
music, or the run-of-the-mill Top 40/com- 
mercial rock that threatens to overwhelm 
all. For those who seek the unusual — 
experimental, ethnic, international — the 
college and public stations offer a variety 
of well-produced and well-thought-out 
programming. Classical music is particu- 
larly well represented — proof of the 
abundance of fine classical shows on the 
air. To help you sort through everything, 
the following listings spotlight live and 
taped concerts and special per- 
formances being broadcast from now 
through November. (They thin out 
toward the end because program infor- 
mation is not always available months in 
advance; this does not mean there will 
be fewer offerings.) For more details, see 
“Airwaves,” the weekly radio-listings 
column in the Phoenix's Arts section. 


“** 


Noted below are programs for which 
no advance information is available 
Metrowave. This show, featuring rock 
groups from the New England area, is 
broadcast through mid-September on 
Sunday evenings from 8 to 11 on WERS 
On the Town. Another show featuring 
rock music — local and live. This one can 
be heard on WMFO on Wednesday 
evenings at 8:30 


Saturday, September 7 

9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Raymond Leppard 
conducts a Handel program: the Con- 
certo Grosso in C from Alexander's 
Feast, the cantata Apollo e Dafne, with 
Harper and Duesing, and the Music for 
the Royal Fireworks 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last 
February 15, Raymond Leppard con- 
ducts acts one and two of Handel's Acis 
and Galatea, with Marshall, Myers, 
Britton, and White 

8:00 (WGBH) Ario Guthrie and Pete 
Seeger at Wolf Trap. Live on tape from 
a concert recorded on August 26, this 
folk duo punctuate their music with 
commentary about American folk his- 
tory, politics, and social consciousness. 


Sunday, September 8 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Halil Tonight. 
Barry Tuckwell conducts the Northern 
Sinfonia of England in Williamson's 


Music in the autumn air’, 
A live and live-on-tape radio-concert guide 
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Lament for Violin and Strings, 
Stravinsky's Dumbarton Oaks Concerto, 
and Mozart's Symphony No. 33. 

1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the Bratislava Festival, 
Kurt Masur conducts the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in Cikker's Ode 
to Joy, with Blahusiakova, Stracenska, 
Livora, Galla, and Chudik, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7. 

6:00 (WGBH) New England Summer 
Radio Festival. The Portland String 
Quartet performs Mozart's String Quar- 
tet No. 19 (Dissonant), Bloch's String 
Quartet No. 3, and Chadwick's String 
Quartet No. 4 


Monday, September 9 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. 
Saxophonist Jerome Richardson in con- 
cert from the Four Queens Hotel in Las 
Vegas 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Alexander Schneider 
conducts Bach's Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5, Devienne's Flute Concerto 
No. 7, with Ransom Wilson, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 11, with Stephanie 
Brown, and Haydn's Symphony No. 78. 


Tuesday, September 10 
9:00 (WCRB) Music from Mariboro. 
Danzi's Quartet Opus 40 No. 3, Ravel's 
Trois poémes de Stéphane Mallarmé, 
Stravinsky's Three Songs from William 
Shakespeare, four songs by Rorem, and 
Mendelssohn's String Quartet No. 3 


Wednesday, September 11 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Christopher Hogwood conducts a Han- 
del program: the Water Music, one of the 
Concerti a due cori, and Music for the 
Royal Fireworks 


Thursday, September 12 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 22 (Philosopher), the Suite 
No. 2 from Ravel's Daphnis et Chioé, and 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 
(Emperor), with Claudio Arrau. 


Friday, September 13 
12:30 (WBUR) The New School of 
Music. Violinist Peter Zazofsky, with 
pianist David Deveau, performs Mozart's 
Violin Sonata K.304, Beethoven's Violin 
Sonata No. 9 (Kreutzer), Bading's 
Capriccio for Violin and Tape, Saint- 





Saéns's Havanaise, Szymanowski's 
Nocturne and Tarantella, and Sarasate's 
Introduction and Tarantella. 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last 
February 22, Myung-Whun Chung con- 
ducts the Overture to Rossini's L ‘Italiana 
in Algeri, the Elgar Cello Concerto, with 
Ralph Kirshbaum, and Prokofiev's Sym- 
phony No. 6. 


Saturday, September 14 

00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Charles Dutoit con- 
ducts Stravinsky's Scherzo fantastique, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Murray Perahia, and Stravinsky's The 
Firebird (1910 version). 
7:00 (WBUR) Boston Arts Festival. 
David Stockton conducts Gilbert and 
Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore. 
8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last 
March 1, Kurt Masur conducts Berg's 
Lulu Suite and Handel's Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day, with Robinson and Cole. 
8:00 (WGBH) Yo-Yo Ma in Concert. 
The program includes Bach's Suite No. 
6, Brahms's Cello Sonata No. 1, 
Messiaen's L'ouange a /6ternité de 
Jesus Christ (from Quartet for the End of 
Time), Beethoven's Cello Sonata No. 4, 
Chopin's Introduction and Polonaise 
brilliante, and Tchaikovsky's Melodie. 


Sunday, September 15 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Baritone Simon Estes, with pianist Paul 
Liljestrand, performs Mozart's concert 
aria ‘Per questa bella mano," Wolf's 
Michelangelo Lieder, and Brahms's Four 
Serious Songs. 

1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the Bratislava Festival, 
“The Moscow Virtuosos’’: Vladimir 
Spivakov conducts Bach's Concerto for 
Violin and Oboe, with himself and Alexei 
Utkin as solists, Shostakovich's Con- 
certo No. 1 for Piano, Trumpet, and 
Strings, with Viadimir Krainev and Karol 
Luspai, and Tchaikovsky's Serenade for 
Strings. 

2:00 (WBUR) Boston Concert Opera. 
David Stockton conducts Puccini's La 
rondine. 

6:00 (WGBH) New England Summer 
Radio Festival. A concert from the 
Monadnock Music Festival: Skalkottas's 
Concertino for Oboe and Piano, Fauré's 
Piano Quintet in C minor, and 


Schumann's String Quartet No. 3. 

7:00 (WBUR) Boston Musica Viva. 
“Third Stream and All That Jazz.” 
McKinley's Concerto for Bass, Bass 
Clarinet, and Ensemble, Ellington's 
“Creole Love Song" and ‘St. Louis 
Toodeloo,"’ Whiteman's “Aunt Haggar's 
Blues," Schuller’s _‘‘Transformation,” 
Russell's ‘All About Rosie," Mingus's 
‘Revelations,’ and Babbitt's ‘All Set.” 


Monday, September 16 

8:00 (WBUR) Boston Arts Festival. 
Collage perform Crumb’s Voice of the 
Whale, the Ives Piano Trio, and 
McKinley's Two Entrade. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Haydn's Symphony No. 26 
(Lamentatione) and act three of 
Wagner's Parsifal, with Kollo, Lloyd, and 
Cheek. 


Tuesday, September 17 
8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. The 
George Cables Trio, joined by bassist 
Gary Peacock and drummer Victor 
Lewis, is featured in a pre-recorded 
performance from Jazz Alley Downtown 
in Seattle. 

9:00 (WCRB) Music from Mariboro. 
The Ravel String Quartet, Schoenberg 
and the 


songs from Opus 2, 
Mendelssohn Octet. 

Wena Spay 18 
9:00 (WCRB) veland Orchestra. 


Maxim Shostakovich conducts Tchai- 
kovsky's Romeo and Juliet Fantasy- 
Overture, Prokofiev's Piano Concerto 
No. 1, with Malcolm Frager, and Mahler's 
Symphony No. 1. 


Thursday, September 19 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Webern's /m 
Sommerwind and Six Pieces for Or- 
chestra and Mahler's Das Lied von der 
Erde, with Fassbander and Rendall. 


Friday, September 20 
12:30 (WBUR) Charies River Con- 
certs. Pianist Seth Kimmeiman performs 
Carter's Piano Sonata, selections from 
Helps's Trois images, “Hawthorne” from 
lves's Sonata No. 2 (Concord), 
Schumann's Sonata in G minor, selected 
song transcriptions by Franz Liszt, and 
Scriabin's Fantasy in B minor. 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra. From a concert given last 
March 8, Adam Fischer- conducts 
Beethoven's Creatures of Prometheus 
Overture and the Piano Concerto No. 4, 
with Krystian Zimerman, and Bart6k's 
Romanian Folk Dances and Miraculous 


May 
James Conlon conducts the Cincinnati 
Symphony in Bernstein's Chichester 
Psalms and Jan&éek's M’'$a glagolskaja, 
with Haywood, Tak4cs, Lakes and 
Kopéhak. 


' Saturday, September 21 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Wagner's Aienzi Overture, 
Schoenberg's Chamber Symphony No. 
1, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6 
(Pathétique). 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last 
March 15, Maurizio Pollini conducts and 
is soloist in a Mozart program: Piano 


8:00 (WGBH) British Festival. Neville 
Marriner conducts the: Minnesota Or- 
chestra in Bliss's Fanfare Prelude, Han- 
del's “The King Shall Rejoice,” from 
Zadok the Priest, Elgar's Sea Pictures, 
and Vaughan Williams's Symphony No. 2 
(London). 


Sunday, 22 
Noon Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Violinist Salvatore Accardo, with pianist 
Bruno Canino, plays Beethoven's Violin 
Sonata No. 7 and Ravel's Tzigane. 

1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From the Bratislava Festival, 


conducts the State Orchestra of Zilina in 
Moyzes's Divertimento for Small Or- 
chestra, Pironkov's The True Defense of 
Socrates, with bass Pavel Gerdzshikov, 
and VofiSek's Symphony in D. 

2:00 ) Boston Concert q 
David Stockton conducts Bellini's / 
Capuleti e i Montecchi. 

6:00 (WGBH) Cape and islands Festi- 
val. Pianist Samuel Sanders, violinists 
Stephanie Chase and Barry Ross, violist 
Karen Dreyfus, and cellists Nathaniel 
Rosen and Jennifer Langham perform 
Mozart's Duo for Violin and Viola K.423, 
Menotti's Suite for Two Cellos and Piano, 
and Schubert's Quintet D.956. 

7:00 (WBUR) Boston Musica Viva. 
“Black American Composers."’ Smith's 
Introduction, Cadenzas, and Interludes 
for Eight Players, Still's Folk Suites Nos. 
2 and 4, Anderson's Beyond Silence, 
Wilson's Echoes, Logan's Proportions, 
and Joplin's Ragtime Dance. 


Monday, September 23 
8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. 
Saxophonist Joe Henderson is featured 
in a pre-recorded concert from Detroit's 
Institute for the Arts. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Sym- 

Orchestra. Antal Dor&ti con- 
ducts Bart6k's Two Portraits for Or- 
chestra, his own Piano Concerto, with 
lise von Alpenheim, and Dvo?&k's Sym- 
phony No. 8. 


Tuesday, September 24 
9:00 (WCRB) Music from Mariboro. 
Busch's Psalm 130, Ravel's Chansons 
madécasses, Beethoven's Piano Trio 
No. 5, and Bach's Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 6. 


woaneesey September 25 
9:00 (WCRB) ind Orchestra 
Charles Dutoit conducts the Overture to 
Verdi's La forza del destino, the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto, with Dong-Suk 
Kong, and Schumann's Symphony No. 
4. 


Thursday, September 26 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Raymond Leppard conducts a Handel 
program: the Concerto a due cori in B- 
flat, the La Lucrezia Cantata, with 
Cynthia Clarey, the Violin Sonata in B- 
flat, with Carol Webb, and Music for the 
Royal Fireworks. 


Friday, September 27 
12:30 (WBUR} Bach Organ Marathon. 
Mireille Lagacé performs the Prelude 
and Fugue BWV 536, the Leipzig 
Chorale Preludes BWV 665 and 666, the 
Concerto in D minor BWV 596, and the 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor BWV 534. 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last 
March 27, Andrew Davis conducts 
Mozart's Symphony No. 37, the 
Stravinsky Violin Concerto, with Cho- 
Liang Lin, and Rachmaninov's Sym- 
phonic Dances. 

9:00 (WGBH) Cincinnati May Festival. 
James Conlon conducts the Cincinnati 
Symphony in Liszt's Christus, with 
Valente, Takdcs, Aler, and Shirley-Quirk 


Saturday, September 28 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Charlies Dutoit con- 
ducts Berlioz's Roman Carnival Over- 
ture, Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Rudolf Serkin, Stravinsky's Le chant 
du rossignol, and Suite No. 2 from 
Ravel's Daphnis et Chloé 
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Argento, and Brahms. 
Sunday, September 29 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Claudio Abbado conducts the Chamber 
pee nso! of Europe in Brahms's Sere- 

nade No. 1 


1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Dana 
Series. From the Bratisiava Festival, 
Alexander Lazarev conducts the Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic in Petrov's in Memory 
of the Leningrad Blockade, Prokofiev's 
Violin Concerto No. 2, with Sergei 
Stadier, and Mussorgsky's Pictures at 
an Exhibition 

6:00 (WGBH) Mohawk Trail Concerts. 
Pianist William Bolcom and mezzo- 
soprano Joan Morris, with violinist 
Masako Yanagita and cellist Gabriel 
Morales, in a program that includes 
KodAly's Duo for Violin and Cello, piano 
rags by Scott Joplin, Boicom's Dead 
Moth Tango, and a selection of French 
and American popular songs 

7:00 (WBUR) Boston Musica Viva. 
‘New England Composers Competition 
Concert." Swafford's Labyrinths, Yim's 
Timescreen #1, Three Songs from Mer- 
ryman's Antigone, Cowell's. Twenty-Six 
Simultaneous Mosaics, and 
Schoenberg's Chamber Symphony No 
1 as arranged by Webern. 


Monday, September 30 
8:00 (WBUR) Paratore Brothers. Pian- 
ists Anthony and Joseph Paratore per- 


. form Mussorgsky's Pictures at an Exhi- 


bition. 


Tuesday, October 1 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the E From 
a concert recorded at the lee 
Performance Center, performances by 
the John. Scofield Quintet, the Bob 
Moses Sextet, and solo pianist Anthony 
Davis. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Georg Solti conducts Verdi's 
Falstaff, with Sarabia, Brendel, Ludwig, 
Ricciarelli, ‘Murray, Battle, Egerton, 
Haugland, and Zednik. 


w , October 2 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Charlies Dutoit conducts Haydn's The 
Creation, with Bouleyn, Rosenshein, and 
Cheek 


Thursday, October 3 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts Copland’s Mu- 
sic for the Theater, Bart6k'’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3, with Malcolm Frager, 
and Brahms's Symphony No. 2 


Friday, October 4 
12:30 ety | Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra of Boston. Armando Alfonso 
conducts a program of Spanish music, 
with tenor soloist Miguel Cortez, includ- 
ing works by Soler, Arriaga, 
Montsaivage, Vives, Soutullo, Granados, 
Torroba, Gimenez, and Chapi 
2:00 (WGBH) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. (live) Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Shostakovich's Violin Concerto No. 1, 
with {tzhak Periman, and Brahms's 
Symphony No. 1 
8:00 (WGBH) Schutz Festival. David 
Hoose conducts a program of Schitz's 
Cantiones sacrae 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last April 
12, Charles Dutoit conducts Dutilleux's 
Métaboles, Mozart's Piano Concerto No 
24, with Andras Schiff, and Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka 


Saturday, October 5 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Philadeiphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts the 
Overture to Verdi's Luisa Miller, 
Copiand’s Symphony No 3, and 
i N 


(Emperor), with Alfred Brendel. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Orchestra (live). See the 

listing for Friday, October 4, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, October 6 
Noon (WCRB) Hall Tonight. 
Klaus Tennstedt conducts the London 
Philharmonic in Brahms's Symphony No 


1. 

1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. From Sweden, a concert by the 
Swedish Radio Choir 

8:00 (WBUR) Dinosaur Annex. Tur- 
ner's Scherzo, Martino's Trio, Copland's 
Sextet, and Sims's Sextet. 


Tuesday, 
8:00 (WGBH) in the Evening. 
Vocalist Carol Sloane and baritone 
saxophonist Pepper Adams in a per- 
formance recorded at Detroit's Institute 
for the Arts. 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Georg Solti conducts 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 9 and 





Bruckner's Symphony No. 9 
Wednesday, October 9 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Jahja Ling conducts Barber's Medea's 
Dance of Vengeance, the Copland 
Clarinet Concerto, with Franklin Cohen, 


and Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 2 
(Little Russian) 


Thursday, October 10 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts C.P.E. Bach's 
Concerto for Flute, Strings, and Con- 
tinuo in D minor and Mahier's Symphony 
No. 5 


Friday, October 11 
8:00 (WGBH) Schutz Festival. Em- 
manuel Music is led by Craig Smith in a 
program of works by Schutz, Schein 
Monteverdi, and Gabrieli 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last April 
19, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 5 (Ref 
ormation), Lalo's Symphonie 
with violinist Anne-Sophie Mutter, and 
Ravel's Alborada de/ gracioso 


Saturday, October 12 

9:00 a.m. (Wi ) Philadeiphia Or- 
chestra. Kiaus Tennstedt conducts 
Richard Strauss's Til/ Eulenspiegel, the 
Hindemith Cello Concerto, with Janos 
Starker, and Strauss Also sprach 
Zarathustra 

;00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given last April 
26, Seiji Ozawa conducts Stravinsky's 
Monumentum pro Gesualdo, Prokofiev's 
Piano Concerto No. 3, with Alexander 
Toradze, and Nielsen's Symphony No. 3 


Gianluigi Geimetti conducts the RAI 
Orchestra and Chorus in Salieri's Les 


in (WCRB) Carnegie 

David Zinman conducts the Baltimore 
Symphony in Wuorinen's Crossfire and 
the Dvo?4k Violin Concerto, with Joseph 
Silverstein. 

1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Pianist Murray Perahia plays 
Bach's Partita No. 4, Beethoven's Piano 
Sonata No. 26 (Les adieux), Bart6k's 
Suite for Piano, and Chopin's Piano 
Sonata No. 3. 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts Beethoven's Fidelio Overture, 
Albert's RiverRun (world premiére), and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 
(Pastorale). 


8:00 (WBUR) Dinosaur Annex. Pro- 
) aad includes Thompson's Collected 
S 


Lh y= eye 15 
9:00 (WCRB) Symphony Or- 
chestra. Georg Solti conducts 
Beethoven's Missa solemnis, with Lott 
Montague, Jerusalem, and Estes 


Wednesday, October 16 
9:00 (WCRS) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Jana Ling conducts Weber's Oberon 
Overture, Mendelssohn's Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, with Rudolf Firkusny, and 


Sibelus's Symphony No. 2 


chestra (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. with 
Viktona Mullova, and excerpts from 
Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet 

8:00 (WGBH) Schutz Festival. Em 
manuel Music is led by Craig Smith in a 
program of works by Marenzio 
Monteverd:, Gesuaido, Schlitz, Schein 
and Grandi 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given October 
26, 1984, Seiji Ozawa conducts Haydn's 
Symphony No. 6 (Le matin), Adams's 
Shaker Loops, and Richard Strauss's 
Don Quixote, with cellist Yo-Yo Ma 


October 19 
pon Man a.m. mg ) Philadeiphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts Fine's 


Notturno for Strings and Harp, Ri 
Strauss'’s Duet-Concertino for Clarinet, 
Bassoon, Strings, and Harp, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 4 
2:00 (WCRB) Canadian 

. Cal Stewart Kellogg conducts 
Verdi's i trovatore, with Castro-Alberty, 
Budai, Beaupré, Mauro, and Wells 
7:00 (WBUR) Dinosaur Annex. 
Peyton's Songs from T. Sturge Moore, 
Amy Reich's Holograph Dances, Lister's 
A Little Cowboy Music, Boykan's Trio, 
and Kiraly's Two Folksongs and an 
Abstract 
6:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 

Orchestra (live). See the 

listing for Friday, October 18, at 2 p.m 


20 
Noon (WCRB) Hall T 
James Conlon conducts the Rotterdam 
Philharmonic in the Prelude to Janééek's 
Jealousy and Dvof4k's Symphony No.7 


1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Kurt Masur conducts the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in a Brahms 
program: the Concerto for Violin and 
Cello, with Gidon Kremer and Yo-Yo Ma 
and the Symphony No 4 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con 
ducts Glinka’s Jota aragonesa Mozart s 
Piano Concerto No. 26 (Coronation). with 
Alicia de + ene and Brahms's Sym 


7:00 (WOUR) Zimbeliet Celebration. in 
honor of Efrem Zimbalist's 94th birthday 
the String Quartet in E minor, ‘the 
Fantasy for Oboe, String Quartet, and 
Piano, and the Miniatures and im- 
pressions for Piano and String Quartet 


Symphony 
Georg Solti conducts Cor- 
igliano's Tournaments Overture 
Mozart's Symphony No. 39. and Tchai- 
kovsky'’s Symphony No. 4 


Wednesday, October 23 
9:00 ) Cleveland Orchestra 


Yoel Levi conducts Barber's School for 
Scanda/ Overture, Mozart's Horn Con 
certos Nos 1 and 4, with Barry Tuckwell 
and Stravinsky's Le sacre du printemps 


Thursday, October 24 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Prokofiev's Alex: 
ander Nevsky, with Galina Vish 
nevskaya and scenes trom 
Mussorgsky’s Goris Godunov. with 
Salminen 


chestra (live). Giuseppe Sinopoli con- 
ducts a Brahms program: the Violin 
Concerto, with Uto Ughi, and Symphony 
No. 4 


8:00 (WGBH) Schutz Festival. David 
Hoose directs the Cantata Singers in a 
program of works by Schitz, Schein, 
Monteverdi, and Gabrieli 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From a concert given August 
31, 1984, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 4 and the 
Dvol&k Celio Concerto, with Yo-Yo Ma 


, October 26 
9:00 a.m. 


Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Rafael Frilnbeck de Burgos 
conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 100 
ney). Bart6k's Piano Concerto No. 2, 

with Garrick Ohisson, and the Suites 
ae ee 


2:00 (WCRB) Canadian National 
Opera. Derek Bate conducts Bizet's 
Continued on page 34 
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AM/FM Stereo 


Headset Stereo with 











System 


« 50 watts per Channel RMS, both 
channels driven into 8 ohms, 
from 50 to 20KHz with no 
more than 0.7%THD. 

® 5-band spectrum analyzer with 
graphic equalizer 

* Quartz synthesizer tuner 

# CD terminal 

# Dual cassette deck 

® Dolby* Noise Reduction System 

* 11” belt-driven turntable is fully 
automatic 

s 2-way speaker system with 10” 
woofers 

*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laborato- 

ries 


| Cassette Recorder 


* Two 5” full-range speakers 

® One-Touch Recording 

® Auto-stop mechanism 

® Mechanical pause control 

* Automatic recording level 
control 

* Variable sound monitor 

* AC-in, headphone jacks 

® Operates on 5 “D” cell batteries 
(not included) or on supplied 
AC cord. 


built-in FM/AM Radio 


®# Automatic Reverse when play- 
ing tapes 

® Two-step tape tone contro! 

# FM Stereo indicator 

® DC-in jack 

® Detachable belt clip included 


For the dealer 
nearest you call 


Muasar. 
at 769-7330 
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5 BAND GRAPHIC EQUALIZER 

© PHONO, LINE IN/OUT TERMINALS 
© DUAL VOLTAGE 110/220 VOLTS 
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@ MUSIC SENSOR 
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HOOK AROUND. 


The clubs that are showing a profit 
are showing their music. 


You need more than music alone to compete in the ‘80s. You 
need video music. VME lets you meet that challenge with a 
video system designed for your club & budget. 

We design, install, service & train. Our video experts will answer 
all your questions & give you the best advice. VME carries a 
wide variety of video equipment, including the Thomson video 
projector, at competitive prices. 





So don't wait. 
Call VME for a demonstration. 
You'll be richer for it. 
Video Music East 617-542-9250 Boston 
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"WOW" SIZE! 


Poster Prints 
by KODAK 


Turn your favorite phots ——: 20 > 
into breathtaking poster- 
size prints! Full-color, 20” by 
30” Poster Prints by Kodak 
are made from your 35 mm 
negatives or slides, and 
printed on KODAK 
EKTACOLOR Paper. Order 
yours today 
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Carmen, with Ringo, Theyard, Fanning, 

Dodington, Kolomyjec, and Devlin. 

7:00 (WBUR) Anthony di Bonaventura 

in Recital. A program of piano works by 

Scarlatti. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Orchestra (live). See the 

listing for Friday, October 25, at 2 p.m. 





Series. Christoph von Dohnényi con- 
ducts the Vienna Symphony in Bart6k's 
Two Portraits for Orchestra, with Jan 
Pospichal, and Divertimento. and 
Brahms's Piano Concerto No. 2, with 


Hen | Maisenberg. 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts Sibelius's Karelia Overture and 
Symphony No. 4 and scenes trom 
Mussorgsky's Boris Godunov, with Matti 
Salminen. 

8:00 (WBUR) Anthony di Bonaventura 
in Recital. The program includes 
Beethoven's Piano Sonata No. 30, 
Mozart's Piano Sonata No. 17, and 
Schumann's Carnaval. 


sday 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- 
James Levine conducts 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 4 (/talian), 
“Ernani, involami,”’ from Verdi's Ernani, 
and “D'amor sull’ali rosee,” from // 
trovatore, the Prelude and Liebestod 
from Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, and 
the Dance of the Seven Veils and Final 
Scene from Richard Strauss’s Salome. 
The soloist is soprano Leontyne Price. 


Wednesday, October 30 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Yoshimi Takeda conducts Koyama's 
Kobiki-uda, a Woodcutter's Song, 
Bach's Flute Concerto in C, with Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, Cimarosa’s Concertante 
for Two Flutes, with Rampal and Jeffrey 
Kahner, and Berlioz's Symphonie fan- 
tastique. 


Thursday, October = 
8:00 (WGBH) L’Orchestre 
Suisse Romande (live). From uae 
Auditorium at MIT, Armin Jordan con- 
ducts a Ravel program: Alborada de/ 
gracioso, La valse, Shéhérazade, with 
Florence Quivar, and Boléro. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 22, Druckman's Prism, and 
the Dvo?ak Cello Concerto, with Lorne 
Munroe 


Friday, November 1 

12:30 (WBUR) International Society of 
Contemporary Music. The Composers 
Quartet performs Schuller's String Quar- 
tet No. 1, Cowell's String Quartet No. 4, 
and Carter's String Quartet No. 1. 

2:00 (WGBH) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (live). Giuseppe Sinopoli con- 
ducts Schumann's Das Paradies und die 
Peri, with Lipovsek, Cole, and 
Groenroos. 


Saturday, November 2 
7:00 (WBUR) International Society of 
Contemporary Music. See the listing 


for Friday, November 1, at 12:30 p.m. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See. the 
listing for Friday, November 1, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, November 3 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
“A Folk Celebration." Performers in- 


clude Gamble Rogers, Odetta, and the. 


McLain Family Band. 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Wolff conducts Brahms's 


Serenade No. 1, Bruch’s Violin Concerto, 


No. 1, with Pinchas Zukerman, and 
Bart6k's Miraculous Mandarin Suite. 


Wednesday, November 6 
9:00 (WBUR) Collage. Program in- 
cludes Albert's into Eclipse, Rouse's 
Surma Ritornelli, Selig's Reflections from 
a Back View, and Cohen's Fantasy for 
Clarinet, Piano, and Bass. 


Thursday, ievesmbte 7 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Phitharmonic. 
Klaus Tennstedt conducts Blacher's 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Alexander Toradze, and Schumann's 
Symphony No. 3 (Ahenish). 


Friday, November 8 
2:00 (WGBH) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (live). Bernard Haitink conducts 
— Symphony No. 7 (Song of the 
light). 


Saturday, November 9 
9:00 e@.m. (WORB Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Wolfgang Sawallisch conducts 
Smetana's Ma viast (‘My Fatherland’). 
7:00 (WBUR) Bach Organ Recital. 
Roberta Gary performs Bach's Partita 
Diversa BWV 768, Sonata No. 6 in G 
major BWV 530, and Fantasy and Fugue 
in G minor BWV 542. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday, November 8, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, November 10 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Mezzo-soprano Jan DeGaetani, with 
pianist Gilbert Kalish, performs a pro- 
gram of songs by Tchaikovsky, 
Davidovsky, Ives, Wernick, and Crumb. 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts the Overture to Kabalevsky's 
Colas Breugnon, the Haydn and 
Marcello Trumpet Concertos, with 
Maurice André, and Shostakovich's 


Symphony No. 1. 


Wednesday, November 13 
Noon (WBUR) Wind Quintet. 
The program includes Morley's Five 
Balletts, Frangaix's Quintette, Good- 
man's Divertimento for Woodwind 
Quintet, Taffanel's Quintette pour instru- 
ments a vent, Mozart's Fantasie in F 
minor, and Janééek's Miadi. 


Thursday, November 14 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts the Scene with 
Cranes from Sibelius's Kuolema, the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, with ida 
Haendel, Crumb's A Haunted Land- 
scape, and Dvof&k's Carnival Overture. 


Symphony Or- 
chestra (live). Bernard Haitink conducts 


Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 22, with 
Alicia de Larrocha, and Shostakovich's 
Symphony No. 8. 


Satu , November 16 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts 
Ginastera's Cello Concerto No. 2, with 
Aurora Natola-Ginastera, and Handel's 
Water Music. 

7:00 (WBUR) Bach Organ Recital. 
Roberta Gary performs Bach's Prelude 
and Fugue in A major BWV 536, the 
Leipzig Chorale Preludes BWV 665 and 
BWV 666, and the Concerto in D minor 
BWV 596. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
jisting for Friday, November 15, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, November 17 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
The Alban Berg Quartet, with pianist 
Philippe Entremont, perform the 
Schumann Piano Quintet. 

3:00 (WCRB) National S 
Myung-Whun Chung conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 8, Hin- 
demith's Concert Music for Strings and 
Brass, and Dvo?4k's Symphony No. 7. 
8:00 (WBUR) The Boston 

“The Roots of American Music,"’ led by 
music director Joe! Cohen. 


Thursday, November 21 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Bach's. Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 3, Mozart's Sinfonia 
Concertante K.297b, and Richard 
Strauss's Symphonia domestica 


Saturday, November 23 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Rafael Frulhbeck de Burgos 
conducts Arriaga’s Symphony in D 
minor, Rodrigo's Fantasia para un gen- 
tilhombre, with guitarist Narciso Yepes, 
and Stravinsky's Le baiser de la fée. 


Sunday, November 24 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
The Berlin Octet performs the 
Beethoven Septet. 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts Schuman's Credendum, the 
Glazunov and Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certos, with Anne-Sophie Mutter, and 
Dukas's The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 


Thursday, November 28 
9:00 (WCRB) York Philharmonic. 
Zubin Mehta conducts Stravinsky's 
Monumentum pro Gesuaido, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 24, with Ken Noda, 
and Stravinsky's Le sacre du printemps. 


Friday, November 29 
2:00 (WGBH) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Penderecki's Threnody for the Victims 
of Hiroshima, Chopin's Piano Concerto 
No. 2, with Maurizio Pollini, and Dvo?ak's 
Symphony No. 7 


Saturday, November 30 
9:00 a.m. 8) Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Dennis Russell Davies con- 
ducts act three of Wagner's Tristan und 
Isolde and act two from Glass's 
Akhnaten. 


listing for Friday, November 29, at 2 p.m. 
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JOIN THE BREAKFAST CLUB FOR 





HILARITY AND HEARTBREAK 
COMING SOON! 


Alliston 

Video Biz 

16 Brighton Ave. 
782-8848 
Boston 

Back Bay Video 
647 Boylston St. 
267-0143 

Hub Video 

613 E. Broadway 
269-3474 








Boston-Back Bay 


Videosmith™ 


275 Dartmouth St. 


262-1144 


Brookline 
Brookline Video 
1671A Beacon St. 


Washington Square 


731-3077 











Videosmith™ 
279A Harvard St. 
Coolidge Corner 
232-6637 

Video 13 

1331 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 
731-1331 


Video Movie Store 


146 Boylston St. 
738-4449 





LLL II LFIILLIIL SOO ISS SO 


They were five teenage students with nothing 
in common, faced with spending a day-long 


Saturday detention together in the high 
school library. At seven a.m., they had 
nothing to say, but by four p.m. they were the 
best of friends. Starring five of today’s hottest 
young artists: Emilio Estevez, Anthony 
Michael Hall, Judd Nelson, Molly Ringwald 


and Ally Sheedy. 





Cambridge 
Video Biz 

36 J.F.K. St., 
at the garage 
354-6320 


Video Pius 

21 White St. 
at Mass Ave. 
Porter Square 
354-7587 


Videosmith™ 
997 Mass. Ave. 
876-9628 
Framingham 
Video Pius 

Old Path Village 
969 Concord St. 
875-6855 
Jamaica Plain 
Arborway Video 
55 South St. 
522-1429 











79.95 List 





Natick 
Videosmith™ 

64 Worcester Rd. 
Rt. 9 

651-3044 


Newton 
Videosmith™ 
The Mail at 
Chestnut Hill~ 
965-7970 
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Bulletin 

A new Federal Communications Com- 
mission rule allows the sale of TV sets 
capable of tuning to only Channels 3 and 
4. Why? Because if you use a cable 
converter for all your channel tuning, the 
tuning controls on your VCR and TV set 
are always set to Channel 3. In theory, at 
least, the new rule creates the possibility 
for your next TV set to be made less 
expensively by omitting all those tuning 
circuits that you don’t use anyway. - 

Sanyo wanted to do this last year but 
was blocked by the “all-channel rule,” a 
20-year-old FCC regulation requiring that 
every TV set be able to tune to all 12 VHF 
and 70 UHF channels (this rule was 
originally passed to promote the growth 
of UHF TV). Sanyo asked the FCC to 
waive the all-channel rule, and after a 
year of deliberation, the FCC recently 
decided to allow this exception. So far 
there’s been no word as to when the first 
limited-tuning set will appear on the 
market. 

At present, of course, most TV manu- 
facturers are busily expanding the 
number of channels that their sets can 
tune to, to allow convenient tuning of 
most cable channels without an external 
converter. A one-channel set that re- 
quired the use of an outboard cable 
converter even to receive locally broad- 
cast stations would give new meaning to 
the term cable ready. Perhaps it should 
be called cable mandatory. 


CES notebook 

While Brad Meyer surveyed the gen- 
eral new-product trends at the recent 
Consumer Electronics show (page 4), I 
looked into the nooks and crannies of the 
exhibition hall to spot some noteworthy 
individual products. 

®@ From 3M comes a neat solution for 
the most annoying aspect of using video 
cassettes for time-shifting: the label, 
which is usually too glossy to write on 
with a pencil and too firmly adhered to 
the cassette to be easily removed and 
replaced. If you reuse a cassette often and 
identify each recording in ink, there’s no 
choice but to stick a fresh label over the 
first, and then another, and so on. The 
3M company’s answer: Scotch Re-Label 
tape, made with the same sort of 
adhesive as the handy Scotch Post-It 
notes, which stick where you want but 
also peel off easily. The white labeling 
tape is three fourths inch wide and will 
be ideal for relabeling floppy disks and 
audio tapes as well as video cassettes. 

®@ Dust has a way of gathering in 
places where it is hard to reach (between 
the keys of a computer keyboard) and 
where it can do the most damage (for 
example, in the well of a cassette deck, on 
video-cassette storage shelves, in the 
loading tray of a CD player, on camera 
lenses and color slides). The Mini-Vac is 
a little $30 hand-held vacuum cleaner 
that runs on batteries. If it works as 
advertised, it will be a neat gift for the 
audiophile or videophile who has every- 
thing. (According to Consumer Reports, 
however, its suction is too weak for it to 
be really effective.) 

® If you don’t find it practical to place 
your TV set between your main stereo 
speakers, many TV manufacturers (in- 
cluding those who initially made their 
reputation in hi-fi) will eagerly sell you a 
pair of small speakers for stereo TV 
sound. But these don’t let you hear the 


Pioneer’s TV digital synthesizer tuner: three bands in one 


Circuit shorts 
News from the world of electronics 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


‘low bass that provides much of tne 


dramatic power of movie and TV 
soundtracks. Yamaha’s clever answer is 
the NS-W2 ($225), a subwoofer that 
contains its own amplifier and is 
magnetically shielded, so you can use it 
as a base for the TV set. 

@ Pioneer has combined AM, FM, and 
stereo TV into a single three-band digital 
tuner called Model TX-V1160 ($330) that 
has 12 pre-sets on each band. This will 
come in particularly handy if you're 
getting stereo TV via an antenna, plus 
FM simulcasts of pay TV (HBO et al.) 
from cable. The TV portion of the tuner 
has VHF and UHF (but not cable) tuning, 
full MTS stereo decoding, and a video 
output to feed the tuned channel's 
picture to a video monitor. A wireless 
remote control costs only $50 extra. 

® Do you long for a radio to accom- 











pany your singing in the shower? The 
problem is, any electrical appliance 
powered by 110-volt AC is potentially 
fatal when used near water and plumb- 
ing — particularly if you're likely to put 
your hand on its controls while sitting or 
standing in water. General Electric has a 
new solution: the Bathmate, a $35 
AM/FM clock radio that runs on bat- 
teries. Its sound isn’t high-fidelity, but 
you won't notice when your ear canals 
are clogged with soap. 

@ Another product from GE is a more 
important technical breakthrough, at 
least for any videophile who has ac- 
cumulated a surfeit of wireless remote- 


control units — one to operate the TV, 


one for the cable-TV converter, one for 
the VCR, and another for a laserdisc 
player. All of today’s remote-control 
systems employ infrared-light beams 





that are modulated by a digital pulse 
code; often the code is the only difference 
between two companies’ remote con- 
trols. GE’s $150 Control Center is a 
wireless remote-control transmitter with 
a unique “learning” feature. Just place 
each of your t remote-control 
transmitters in front of the GE unit (nose 
to nose), press each button in turn, and 
the GE controller will memorize the 
corresponding pulse codes. When you're 
finished, you can put your various 
controllers away in a safe place and use 
just the GE unit to operate everything. 

@ ADS has a convenient alternative for 
people willing to buy all their equipment 
from one manufacturer. Instead of sup- 
plying a different remote control with 
each product, ADS has a single master 
remote-control transmitter for al! of its 
new electronics. And instead of a confus- 
ingly large array of buttons, the con- 
troller has a slider that changes the code 
sent by each button to operate a particu- 
lar device. There are even reserved 
“pages” in the controller for products 
that haven’t been designed yet, such as a 
satellite receiver. 

@ ADS is best known for its 
loudspeakers. The ADS mini-speakers 
are consistently superior, but in recent 
years I haven’t been able to recommend 
the large ADS three-way models beeause 
they added a slightly bright and harsh 
quality to the sound. Recently, ADS 
acquired a new computerized Fourier- 
analysis system for measuring in detail 
the transient behavior of speakers. This 
revealed a 2kHz resonance in the com- 
pany’s two-inch dome midrange unit, 
and once the problem was identified, 
ADS engineers were able to correct it. 
The new version of the ADS 159C 
loudspeaker, which incorporates the 
redesigned two-inch midrange plus a 
remarkably smooth three-fourths-inch 
tweeter, produces splendid sound — 
brilliantly clear, detailed, transparent, 
and neutral. 


A good idea made better 

A few years ago the British company 
Celestion developed a way to use a laser 
and a computer to map the back-and- 
forth motion of woofers and tweeters 
with submicroscopic precision, revealing 
the “break-up” miodes of ordinary cone 
and dome materials. What emerged from 
this analysis was a new formed-copper 
tweeter that was exceptionally free of 
resonances within the audible range. Its 
main drawback was low output, about 
10dB lower than most tweeters. Celestion 
matched it with a woofer of similarly low 
sensitivity in the SL-6 and SL-600 
speakers, which many British reviewers 
have adopted as reference standards 
because of their uncolored sound. 

But the match wasn’t exact: the tweeter 
was still a couple of dBs lower in level, 
yielding a somewhat mellow tonal 
balance, and the speakers were ineffi- 
cient, requiring a lot of amplifier power. 
The good news, as we learned during a 
recent visit to the Celestion factory, is 
that the company has now developed an 
aluminum clone of the copper tweeter 
that shares the latter's virtues but is less 
expensive to make and 10dB more 
efficient. The result, the new Celestion 
DL-8 speaker, costs $500 a pair (half as 
much as the SL-6), works well with a 20- 
watt amplifier, and has an impressively 
neutral, accurate response. we 
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Why DIMENSIA 
is the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system. 
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a SYSTEM STATUS 
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vcr 
moni wv CH 06 
= — STATUS FOR REXT 
J I 
Dimensia Command SystemLink is Dimensia’s Rear jack Panel on On-Screen Displays 
Center provides direct push-button unique interconnect system. Allows Monitor features input/output jacks make operation easy. These color- 
control of Dimensia components you to connect most components in which link all compatible devices. coded displays enable you to check 
from your easy chair. Included with “daisy chain” fashion as shown above _You can access several audio/ tHe status of any system component 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- instead of running all connections video devices remotely, and Monitor's and even prompt you when further 
tem’s central switching intelligence. to amplifier. “intelligence” will do the rest. instructions are needed. 
ith the Di h b 
Get started with the Dimensia System shown above. 
26” diagonal Monitor-Receiver VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCR AM/FM Stereo Receiver 3-Way Speaker System 
RCA’s exclusive Full Spectrum Superb performance from five 50 watts per channel (RMS 11" polypropylene cone woofers, 4” 
chassis processes 100% of the video heads, two audio heads, with minimum rating, into 8 ohm loads, polypropylene midrange, 1” cloth 
audio/video signal including stereo stereo sound that approaches at 20-20,000 Hz, with no more than dome tweeters. Air suspension 
TV. Interacts with other compact digital disc quality. Remote 0.05% THD). Memory for up to 16 design. Frequency range: 35-20,000 
components to give you complete programming with on-screen cues. pre-set stations. Graphic equalizer Hz. Choice of oak or ebony finish 
system control. Choice of oak or jitter-free special effects. (VKT700.) with 5 bands. (MSR150.) (SPK375.) 


ebony finish. (DVM2600/2601.) 


SPECIAL “STARTER SYSTEM” 


Other Dimensia components available include: 


@ DVM4000/4001 40” Projection Monitor @ MAT110 AM/FM Tuner ® MTT130 Top-Loading Turntable 
© MVR97S5HF Convertible VHS Hi-Fi VCR © MGE160 Graphic Equalizer ® MTT135 Front-Loading Turntable 
© MSA200 100-Watt Integrated Amplifier © MTR120 Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 

® MSA100 50-Watt Integrated Amplifier | ¢ CD140 Compact Disc Player 


See your local RCA dealer for details. 


VCR CASSETTES, VIDEO DISC SALES & RENTALS 
& CONSUMER ELECTRONICS SHOWCASE SaaS ae 


Saturday 9 to 6 
IN FELLSWAY PLAZA abies Sethe ste 


oi ae Cee 





MC + VISA* AM ExP Instant Installment Credit To $750. Ask For Details! 
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New products 









Sawafuji speakers 


diaphragm for even sound emis- 
sion across the surface of the 
patented Dynapleats driver. 
“Flat-wave”’ ribbon tweeters 
provide high definition in the 
upper ranges, and the company 
claims to have achieved natural 
sound reproduction with a mini- 
mum of bias. The speaker prom- 
ises a rated impedance of 8 
Ohms and an input of 20 
watts/max 150 watts, with a 
frequency response of 34Hz to 
18kHz. Available in black matte 
or wainut finish, the Tower. Il 
takes up only one square foot of 
floor space and measures 38 
inches high. The Tower II retails 
for $600 per pair. 


Just out from Sawafuji Ameri- 
ca is the Dynawave speaker 
series. The top-of-the-line Tower 
ll features high-energy stron- 
tium-bar magnets and a heat- 
resistant voice-coil polymer 
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Spectral preamp 

Spectral Audio Associates of 
Mountain View, -California, has 
introduced the Spectral DMC-5 
preamplifier. The DMC-5 fea- 
tures Spectral’s own MOSFET 
technology, enough gain to ac- 
commodate moving-coil 
cartridges without a third gain 
stage, and the ability to select 
cartridge loading using DIP 
switches. Spectral claims that 
the preamp boasts distortion 
and RIAA-standard accuracy 
that reach the limits of measura- 
bility, with metal film resistors, 
capacitors of custom poly- 
styrene and polypropylene, and 
gold-plated phono sockets. The 
DMC-5’s precision volume con- 
trol features .1dB tracking. The 
unit is priced at $1495. 








































Celestion speakers 
Having long made speakers 
for concert performers, Celes- 
tion now introduces its DL series 
for home use. Using laser inter- 
ferometry to observe and meas- 
ure the vibrating diaphragm, 
Celestion has designed a speak- 
er line that is fully compatible 
with digital compact-disc sys- 
tems. The DL4 is the line’s 75- 
watt model, with a sensitivity of 
89dB/1 watt/70Hz to 20kHz and 
crossover of 2.5kHz. The cabinet 
is a ported bass-reflex design 
finished in black or walnut. The 
DL4 is priced at $300 per pair. 
































SOTA turntable 
In an attempt to minimize the 
“sonic signature” of most turn- 
tables, SOTA Industries of 
Berkeley, California, introduces 
the SOTA Sapphire, a belt-drive 
turntable with dynamic stability. 
Its four-point subassembly sys- 
tem packs more than 20 pounds 
of lead and other low-resonance 
rigid material to distribute in- 
ertial forces. Each single-piece 
SOTA’ platter is individually 
balanced and fitted for the bear- 
ing it uses in order to minimize 
random alignment irregularities. 
The distribution of 40 percent of 
the table’s mass along its rim 
lessens error caused by machin- 
ing tolerances. Each bearing is 
set atop a stable thrust shaft to 
decrease the wobble prevalent 
in systems where the shaft 
rotates above the bearing. The 
disc between the bearing and 
the platter is made of sapphire, 
making it stronger than and less 
prone to friction than steel discs. 
The turntable features a 
suspension frequency of 2.55 
Hz; rumble is less than —60dB 
unweighted, and wow and flutter 
are below .04 percent. Better not 
walk it home, though — the 
SOTA Sapphire weighs in at 44 
pounds. It retails for $850. 































































YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE 
SIX BEST AUTO-REVERSING DECKS 
YOU CAN BUY. 












AUTO MONITOR— 
AKAI 






SUPER GX HEADS— 













AKAI COMPUTER RECORD LEVEL 
PROCESSING SYSTEM— 
AKAI 
BI-DIRECTIONAL RECORD/PLAYBACK— TWIN DIRECT-DRIVE CLOSED LOOP 
AKAI, SONY, JVC, PIONEER, TEAC DOUBLE CAPSTAN TRANSPORT— 
AKAI, NAKAMICHI 


Staying ahead of the competition in auto- _ display, which displays frequency response with 





reversing cassette decks has been an AKAI greater accuracy. AKAI’s exclusive Auto Moni- _ 
tradition for the past 14 years. Now we're intro- _ tor. And our super GX heads. So super, they're 
ducing the all-new GX-R99, a deck that has guaranteed for 172 years of continuous play. 
sO many advanced features you'd have to buy It’s easy to see why the GX-R99, just one of 
six other auto-reversing decks to get them all. foulr great AKAI auto-reversing decks, is called 

Features like our Computer Record Level the Dragon Slayer. And to find out why it’s getting 
Processing System, that sets a tape’s bias, more praise than all the 






equalization and tape sensitivity, measures a other guys combined, write 
tape’s MOL, then sets the optimum recording to AKAI, PO. Box 6010, Dept. 
level. A Spectrum Analyzer encompassing MOL —_— C9, Compton, CA 90224. AAT 















If youlisten toan ordinary stereo; 
you re not hearing very well. Be- 
cause most speakers distort the 
original sound. The repreduction 
you get is uneven and inaccurate. So 
you might as well be wearing ear- 
muffs. 

The reason why is that the aver- 
age speaker depends on a conven- 
tional cone driver. Now cones may 
be great for ice cream, but they . 
don't give you the true 
flavor-of great music. ° 

You see, sound 
waves are distorted 
by the cone’s shape 
and come to you un- 
evenly. Infact, theyre A 
usually biased toward , 9 
the low-end of the iS 
scale. 

So what you really | 
hear is the cone’s in- 
terpretation of the 
original. Prince’s 
cone, for instance, 
instead of Prince. Or 





Rubinstein’s version ofthe 
“Moonlight Sonata” as inter- 
preted by the cone. 

. The Dynawave series 
from Sawafuyi America Corp. 
gives you the real thing. 


Revolutionary dimensions 
6! xb! xT” 


ers use Dynapleats, a 

patented driver system developed 

after years of research in flat-wave 

technology. This revo- 

lutionary system 
allows sound to come 
off evenly and simul- 
taneously from the 
entire surface of the 
driver. 

Just listen to the dif- 

ference. 

The flat-wave 
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of the distortion caused 
‘by cone drivers. It's a 
natural, full, rich sound 
with superb imaging, 
wide dynamic range 
and accurate repro- 


duction throughout the fre- 
i quency. range. And it’s 
about as close to the real 


} Bachor B.B..:as you can get. 
These.speakers look as 
good as they sound. Because 
These sophisticated speak- on \ the flat-wave drivers are 
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they permit a more elegant and 


stylish cabinet design. A proper sét~..._- 


ting for the music you love. 
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available at popular prices for the first. 
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PRACTICE AND PRINCIPLES, by Peter F. Drucker. 
Harper & Row,277 pages, $19.95. 


A PASSION FOR EXCELLENCE: THE LEADERSHIP 
DIFFERENCE, by Tom Peters and Nancy Austin. 
Random House, 437 pages, $19.95. 









note in a recent New York Times provided new 
evidence of the extent of the miscalculation it 
represents. It seems that federal regulations forbid the 
use of the word new in a product name for more than six 
months. So New Coke will soon be just plain Coke, and 
the real thing will keep the moniker Classic. The 
decision makers down in Atlanta ciearly anticipated that 
after a six-month breaking-in period, the new stuff 
would have completely supplanted authentic Coke, 
leaving not a trace — a bit of revisionism that’s almost 
Orwellian in conception. So grandiose a scheme 
deserved so ignominious a failure, and indeed New 
Coke is well on its way to enshrinement as the Edsel of 
our time. 
And just how big a bust was the Edsel? In his new 
book, Peter Drucker reports on the legendary ‘50s fiasco: 
Very few products were ever more carefully 
designed, more carefully introduced, more skillfully 
marketed. The Edsel was intended to be the final 
step in the most thoroughly planned strategy in 
American business history: a ten-year campaign 
during which the Ford Motor Company converted 
itself after World War II from near-bankruptcy into 
an aggressive competitor, a strong number two.in 
the United States. ... Ford went to extreme lengths 
to plan and design the Edsel, embodying in its 
_design the best information from market research, 
the best information about customer preferences in 
appearance and styling, and the highest standards 
of quality control. Yet the Edsel became a total 
failure right away. 
Sound familiar? It ought to — and not just because of 
Coke’s comic opera. A few moments of reflection 
produces dozens of other examples of massively wrong 
decisions by apparently rational business people. (By 
wrong, incidentally, I don’t mean ethically shallow or 
socially reprehensible or illegal — I mean bad in 
business terms.) Whether it’s overfunding Heaven’s 
Gate or overpaying mediocre baseball players, over- 
supplying personal computers or oversizing auto- 
mobiles, this kind (if not scale) of business error happens 
all the time. Drucker cites any number of mistakes, 
including a personal favorite — the occasion in the mid 
‘50s when he was called in as a consultant by Macy's 
because “ ‘We don’t know how to stop the growth of 
appliance sales.’ ‘Why do you want to stop them?’, I 


. s if New Coke didn’t have enough problems, a 
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INNOVATION AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP: 
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by Howard Litwak 





asked, quite mystified. . .. The chairman [responded], ‘In 
this kind of store, it is normal and healthy for fashion to 
produce seventy percent of sales. sales have 
grown so fast that they now account for three-fifths. And 
that’s abnormal. ... The only thing left now is to push 
appliance sales down to where they should be.’” 

What accounts for such misdirected ? Drucker 
has produced a volume full of examples of it (leavening 
them with infrequent instances of success), and his 
comment is: “These examples are likely to be considered 
obvious.... But the father of systematic economics, 
David Ricardo, is believed to have said once, ‘Profits are 
not made by differential cleverness, but by differential 
stupidity.’... Most suppliers — of goods as well as of 
services, businesses as well as public-service institutions 
— do not think.” And as for why this should be so, 
Drucker — 46 years after publishing his first volume on 
how business works — can only conclude, “I cannot 
explain.” 

Notions of innovation and en 
catia 40 sat). sihieunehitaliy ot tou oncel vou of 
capitalism (not to mention basic to the public personas of 
businesspeople), and the perception that they are in 
woefully short supply in most enterprises is at the core 
of much of the recent anguished thought about the 
shortcomings of American business. Drucker, who 


’ helped invent the concepts of modern management and 


strategic planning, is as thoughtful and intellectually 
ee on ee ee eee ee 
the debate today. The new volume is crisply written, 
closely pore fy and (somewhat surprisingly) a page 
turner, even if his observations amount to little more 
than informed common sense, a kind of literate “Keep it 
simple, stupid” approach. His basic purpose is to 
a ee ee ee 
as mythical a creature as the starving artist 
suddenly finds inspiration. Hard, directed work, oe 
Drucker, is the only approach to innovation and 
entrepreneurship. 
He approvingly describes, for example, Ford's re- 
sponse to the failure Of 'the Edsel: a complete 
reassessment of what the public of the late 1950s was 
looking for in a car. For the Edsel was not a mechanical 
failure. It was a car without a market, despite all the best 
market research then available. It took a reconsideration 
of the psychology of auto buying for Ford to discover the 
emergence of a new kind of market altogether — a 
sporty, “lifestyle-oriented” (to borrow a term that was 
invented more than a decade later) purchasing public. 
The result? The marketing of the Thunderbird, which 
achieved the success for which the Edsel had been 
designed. And then the success of the Mustang, the Lee 
Iacocca-inspired breakthrough of style. 

A similar discovery awaited the one major New York 
retailer bold enough to capitalize on the appliance-sale 
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revolution that so discombobulated Macy's. Bloom- 
ingdale’s, at best the number four department store in 
New York in the ‘50s, “realized that something was 
happening and analyzed it. It then built 4 new position 
in the mark: around its Housewares t. 
It also refocused its fashion and apparel sales to reach a 
new customer: the customer of whose emergence the 
explosion in appliance sales was only a symptom.” * 
Through examples like these, Drucker pinpoin 
seven sources of innovation (ranging from new 
knowledge to demographic shifts) and five forms of: 
entrepreneurial practice (ranging from recognizing 
opportunities, as i “s did, to developing an 
entrepreneurial spirit throughout the company). 
Drucker — who was born in Vienna and educated in 
England, and who received a doctorate in public and 
international law in Germany before to the 
United States — is an urbane guide to the varieties of 
entrepreneurial practice. He is particularly trenchant on 
the possibilities for and importance of innovation in 
public and institutional settings, and reserves some of 
his most laudatory comments for work in universities 
and by the Girl Scouts. Only once does the elegant 
manner slip: in Drucker’s denunciation of the young 
pups, straight out of managefnent school and lacking all 
real experience, who try to counsel a company on the 
basis of computer analysis. Computer printouts, like 
financial reports, are to Drucker mere tools; it still takes 
a human hand to employ them in the service of an idea. 
*. s * 

Clear evidence of the concern over business's 
shortcomings is the continued presence in the airport 
book racks of the name Tom Peters. Four years ago, in 
collaboration with a management-consultant partner, 
Peters produced In Search of Excellence, which blazed 
trails for general-readership business books and is still 
on the paperback bestseller list. Peters has since hooked 
up with Nancy Austin, a former management-develop- 
ment specialist at Hewlett-Packard, in a variety of 
consulting ventures, the intellectual results of which 
have now appeared as A Passion for Excellence. The 
progression from “search” to “passion” is indicative of 
the new volume’s breathless, evangelical prose; but 
Peters and Austin do have their eye on the target — the 
creation of an entrepreneurial spirit within a business 
enterprise. Whereas Drucker is polished and highly 
analytical, Peters and Austin tend to the anecdotal. Still, 
they offer the same basic insights, applaud the same 
companies (3M, Johnson & Johnson), even supply 
similar examples (Drucker tells the story of 3M’s de- 
velopment of Scotch tape; Peters and Austin the tale 
of the same company’s invention of those invaluable 
little gummed slips for annotating documents — both of 
which represent accidental opportunities that were 
seized upon by vigilant, entrepreneurially minded 
management). Peters and Austin’s yarns about the 





crusty leaders who stir the pot are sometimes 





started at all.” 


problem. 


wearying, 

and sometimes suggest a certain imbalance in those 
leaders (imagine, Frank Perdue really does spend all his 
time yammering about better chickens!). But their 
consultant’s-eye view of the everyday rigidities and 
cover-your-ass torpor of corporate culture is dead on. 
And their solutions? “First, take exceptional care of 
your customers (for chicken, jet engines, health care, or 
baseball) via superior service and superior quality. 
Second, constantly innovate. That's it.’ Sound obvious? 
Well, it does to Peters and Austin, too; in fact, their 
introductory chapter is called “A Blinding Flash of the 
Obvious.” Yet, as they go on to note, “We've often said, 
only half facetiously, that IBM’s only magic is that IBM's 
people are the lone players in a quarter-trillion-dollar 
industry who bother to answer the phones consistently. 
That Disney seems to be the sole player in its big 
industry that has figured out how to keep a theme park 
sparkling clean. It turns out that the obvious is not so 
obvious — and it’s a hell of a lot harder to do than we 
ever imagined!” Hard enough, apparently, so that Peters 
and Austin can produce chapter after chapter to 
document the ways in which executives pay lip service 
to the principles of “excellence” and no heed at all to the 
practice. Each chapter also contains counter-examples 
and, more important, a checklist of “some questions and 
things to do now.” Of course, if the inertia of most 
corporations is what Peters and Austin (and Drucker) 
say it is, those things are not going to be easy to do. As 
they remark in defining “now,” “If you don’t get started 
in the next seventy-two hours, you ain't going to get 


Take one of their simplest concepts, MBWA (for 
“managing by wandering around”). Couldn’t be more 
common-sensical: if you want to know what's going on 
in your department or your company or with your 
customers, get out there and ask. It’s pretty shocking that 
so simple a procedure is so frequently overlooked that 
Peters and Austin needed to coin an acronym for it. At 
least they aren’t naive about the difficulties in im- 
plementing it. After all, most bosses are so remote from 
shop-floor realities — and alienation is high on the list of 
realities — that their first (or first 100) hikes around are 
likely to be of little value. Nonetheless, MBWA 
represents an essential mindset, a feeling for more 
humane ways to organize business — and its absence, 
like so many other absences documented by Peters and 
Austin and Drucker, is symptomatic of the larger 


When it comes to that larger problem, we should be 
clear in definition. It’s not capitalism as such, not in these 
volumes. If you're looking for the deeper analysis of 
re you and your coworkers hate your jobs, why you 
feel robbed of your labor, and why buying things makes 
you feel better, don’t read A Passion for Excellence or 

Continued on page 4 
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Business 


for are by Marx and Engels and 
Weber. Drucker and Peters and 
Austin are writing for readers 
who come home at night and 
complain that things could be 
much better if only the boss 
would pay attention, or dream 
that “If I ran the place, there 
wouldn't be any. of this Mickey 
Mouse.” > 

Many years ago> Kurt -Von- 
negut wrote an essay td,the effect 
that all the people who Were the 
popular “leaders” in high schoot 
grew up to run everything in the 
country. I am, at last, of an age 
where I can truly dread that 
result: most of the BMOCs in my 
high school don’t think any 
better now than. they did then, 
and business is simply another 
arena for their mistakes. Who 
among us couldn’t fill in names 
for the leader/nonleader 
dichotomy Peters and Austin set 
up in their checklist? (“Leader: 
carries water for people. Fair. 
Humble. Tough — confronts nas- 
ty problems. Tolerant of open 
disagreement. Trusts people... . 
Non-leader: i over the 
mess. Fair to the top; exploits the 
rest. Arrogant. Elusive — the 
artful dodger. Intolerant of open 
disagreement. Trusts only words 
and numbers on paper. .. .”) I've 
said it about my bosses; you've 
said it about yours; somebody 
will say it about you and me if we 
become bosses. Down in Atlanta, 
they probably say it about the 
jerk who signed off on New 
Coke. Drucker, Peters, and Aus- 
tin are all friends of capitalism — 
friends who worry because the 
captains of industry (and the 
lieutenants, for that matter) are so 
good at overlooking the obvious 
ways to run it better. That’s what 
explains these friends’ air. of 
concern: from where they sit, it 
looks as though New Coke hap- 
pens all the time. O 


Iacocca 


Continued from page 3 

one of his commercials stretched 
into a pop-literary form. The 
book has a remarkably consistent 
folk-corporate voice, and it’s rec- 
ognizably the voice of those ads: 
if you can find an autobiography 
by someone who seems like a 
nicer guy, it seems to say, a fairer 
boss, jmore of a no-nonsense 
thinker or a marketing ace, buy it. 
Which doesn’t mean this is the 
book to consult for a thorough 
account of the bureaucratic in- 
tricacies of the $1.5 billion feder- 
ally insured loan Chrysler even- 
tually received, or of the mind- 
boggling financial arrangements 
that had to be ironed out once 
Congress approved the loan 
legislation. Not from an author 
who describes a closing this way: 
“Normally, a closing consists of a 
bunch of lawyers who get togeth- 
er,/look over some documents, 
and declare that the deal is 
complete.” 

(Now, that’s impressive (as 
Iacocca would put it), the way it 
explains a not uncomplicated 
legal procedure as though it were 
a matter of a PTA group choosing 
a vending machine. That's what 
mass-success items often do: 
render complex, specialized, or 
esoteric material more accessible. 
Apart from the obvious populist 
implications, this isn’t always 
bad, because sometimes in the 
translation from “difficult” to 
“easy” something bold or reso- 
nant or just plain likable in its 
own right is arrived at. 

The best patches of Jacocca 
work in this way, but not Iacocca 
on the Chrysler loans. Here the 
book can’t get out of its’ éwn 


contextualizing moment. You 
don’t expect objectivity from the 
CEO of the company in question, 
but you do expect him not to 
write, “Loan guarantees, I soon 
learned, were as American as 
apple pie,” and then list federal 
assistance to students in the same 
round-up of evidence with the 
Lockheed Corporation. And you 
do expect him not still to be 
selling to Congress. After the 
Treasury Department had figured 
that a Chrysler collapse would 
have necessitated $2.7 billion in 
unemployment and welfare pay- 
ments, Iacocca said to Washing- 
ton, “ “You guys have a choice. 
Do you want to pay the $2.7 
billion now, or do you want to 
guarantee loans of half that 
amount with a good chance of 
getting it all back?’” “You can 
pay ‘now or you can pay later” is 


* pretty swift rhetoric, but it conve- 


aT ignores the possibility 
that if Chrysler had in fact gone 
under, the government would 
have been out $4.2 billion (minus 
what it could have gotten at 
auction for a few outmoded 
assembly lines). 

lacocea’s better telling 
Mustang stories. On the design: 
“We wanted to develop a car that 
you could drive to the country 
club on Friday night, to the drag 
strip on Saturday, and to church 
on Sunday.” On the first 
Mustang print ads: “We used 
what I call the Mona Lisa ap- 
proach: a simple profile of the car 
in white, listing the price along 
with a simple line, ‘The Unex- 

.” And on the model's 
decline: “Within a few years of its 
introduction, The Mustang was 
no longer a sleek horse. It was 
more like a fat pig.” Iacocca’s 
chapter on how he kicked a little 
class into the formerly sales- and 
image-poor Lincoln-Mercury 
Division in the early ‘70s — by 
hiring a live animal to promote 
the Cougar, for example, or a 
Dutch diamond-cutter to work in 
the backseat of a moving 
Mercury Marquis — is also good 
reading. In “The Key to Manage- 
ment” he recommends Dale 
Carnegie courses in public speak- 
ing to the shy. And he modestly 
praises his own quarterly-review 
system of management. “You 
always need committees,” he 
knows, but Iacocca’s approach to 
business in action is more like his 
approach to duck hunting. “You 
aim at a duck and get it in your 
sights, but the duck is always 
moving. In order to hit the duck, 
you have to move your gun. But a 
committee faced with a major 
decision can’t always move as 
quickly as the events it’s trying to 
respond to. By the time the 
committee is ready to shoot, the 
duck has flown away.” Unlike his 
closing while-I-have-your-atten- 
tion talks on seatbelts — Iacocca’s 
windy selling seatbelts — and on 
air bags, the clever Japanese, and 
the Statue of Liberty, these parts 
of Iacocca click. 

The book, finally, is a “celeb- 
rity autobiography” mostly in 
form, not substance. Iacocca 
mentions his daughters here and 
there, and his late wife, but it’s 
interesting that he finishes off his 
pre-Ford life in just 28 pages. 
Shedding light on corporate in- 
stitutions and shake-ups not usu- 
ally written about with this much 
candor — or this much casual- 
ness — Jacocca is really closer to 
The*Brethren, say. The difference 
is that the material isn’t treated 
by a couple of cool young re- 
porters, but by a garrulous old 
guy who dreamed up his own 

car and sold it like hot- 
cakes, and who later “saved” an 
auto company he'd always re- 
garded as nerdy. At one point, 
Iacocca needs to think of some- 
thing esoteric, really far-out — 
and comes up with “such as Zen 
Buddhism.” With that sort of 
voice, it’s not hard to figure the 
book’s appeal for millions of 
readers big on family, 
professional achievement, suc- 
cess, and money. And at any rate, 
Iacocca has it all over Jonathan 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MR. 
RIPLEY, by Patricia Highsmith 
(includes THE TALENTED MR. 
RIPLEY, RIPLEY UNDER 
GROUND, and RIPLEY’S 
GAME). Penguin, 648 

$9.95 paper. rs 


THE BOY WHO FOLLOWED 
RIPLEY, by Patricia Highsmith. 
Penguin, 336 pages, $3.95 paper. 


ould you kill to attain 

the good life? I mean 

the truly good life, a life 
of cultured leisure — definitely 
not the gaudy getting-by of a 
middle-class mafioso w 


murders for hire. Amd we're ~ 


talking about the mecessary 
death, the unavoidable killing, 
the elimination of philistine im- 
pediments. Well, that’s what 
Thomas Ripley — originally of 
Boston, currently of Villeperce, 
France — did. Many times, in 
fact. If people would just let him, 
Ripley would spend his life in his 
quiet study of languages, paint- 
ing, and the harpsichord on his 
modest estate with his beautiful 
French wife, Héloise. If people 
would just let him. 

Mr. Ripley is the creation of 
Patricia Highsmith, who like her 
most enduring character is an 
American who has chosen to 
spend most of her adult life in 
Europe. A prolific writer of 
thrillers, Highsmith _ originally 
presented Ripley in The Talented 
Mr. Ripley, in 1955. It was only 
her third novel, and it won her 
the Mystery Writers of America 
Edgar Allan Poe Scroll for best 
mystery of the year. But “mys- 
tery” is a somewhat misleading 
label for Highsmith’s work. Per- 
haps a more pointed compliment g 
was paid her by Alfred 
Hitchcock, who adapted her first & 
novel, Strangers on a Train, into § 
one of his screen masterpieces. 
Highsmith and Hitchcock are 
both tracking the same game: 
guilt. But whereas Hitchcock. is 
trying to ascertain the measure of 
guilt borne by every soul, every- 
one’s assumption of original sin, 
Highsmith has no hesitation in 
assigning criminal responsi- 
bilities. In Highsmith’s gallery of 
heroes and antiheroes, all are 
smeared with the same marks of 
Cain. The only question is, how 
are they going to handle it? 

In Strangers, Guy Haines, the 


The return 
of Ripley 


Highsmith’s unlikely hero 


by Henry Sheehan 





young architect who meets the 
hate-filled Charles Bruno (Bruno 
Anthony in the movie) on a 
hurtling train, doesn’t handle it 
well at all. After the original 
meeting between the two young 
men, when their murderous fate 
is sealed, the book and movie 
diverge sharply. Like the movie, 
the book presents the two as 
doppelgingers with an under- 
tone of sexual attraction. But 
Highsmith’s portrait of the pair is 






delineation of Guy’s moral, men- 
tal, and emotional unra 

A remarkable enough t, 
Strangers on a Train is marred by 
a young writer's obvious at- 
tempts to write a contemporary 
Crime and Punishment, with a 
well-executed but unoriginal 
dénouement. However, for all the 
psychological torture in her book, 
Highsmith never fell into over- 
wrought prose; by the time she 
wrote The Talented Mr. Ripley, 
she had refined her style even 
so that the book’s 


rendered in perfectly straight- 
forward writing. Tom is 
introduced to us 

bar to bar along New York’s Fifth 
Avenue, trying to ascertain 
whether he’s being followed by 
postal authorities, the FBI, or 
someone else with the authority 
to bust him for a little scam he’s 
been running. As it turns out, he 
is being followed by a wealthy 
businessman, the father of an old 
acquaintance, Dickie Greenleaf, 
who’s gone to Europe to paint 
and won’t come back to take over 
the family shipyard. Would Tom 
be interested in going to Europe 
at Mr. Greenleaf’s expense to try 
to talk Dickie into returning? 
Without even an apartment to 
leave behind, Tom naturally ac- 
cepts — even though he’s not 
quite sure he remembers Dickie 
all that clearly. 

Highsmith is able to introduce 
some immediate anxiety into her 
exposition, but it’s once she gets 
Tom to the sleepy Italian fishing 
village of Mongibello — where he 
finds Dickie and an American girl 
who may or may not be Dickie’s 
lover — that the paranoia goes 
into high gear. The first third of 
The Talented Mr. Ripley may be 
the most unsettling account of 
emotional insecurity in print. 
Tom is presented to us as frankly 
(for the ‘50s) gay, though he is 
anything but frank about it to 
Dickie or the girl, Marge. Writing 


much darker, with less emphasis 
on action than on the demonic 


control that Bruno inexorably 
comes to exercise over Guy. 
Highsmith’s Strangers becomes 
an examination of psychological 
slavery whose intensity pushes it 
over into something meta- 
physical. In fact, things become 
so unnerving that the book's 
occasional forays into conven- 
tional detective fiction come as 
marked relief from Highsmith’s 


in the third person, Highsmith 
stays firmly implanted in Tom’s 
psyche as he quickly begins to 
crave not just Dickie, but the style 
of life he could have with Dickie’s 
income. Trying to separate his 
own jealousies and fears from 
what he imagines are the real 
feelings of Dickie and Marge, 
Tom feels the emotional floor 
pulled out from under him. De- 





testing himself for his own in- 
security, he realizes that his 
desires for Dickie’s body and 
money are actually desires to be 
Dicki ie. 

In tackling the elusive issues of 
identity, Highsmith discovered 
her own allusive style. As Tom 
moves from emotional turmoil to 
matter-of-fact criminality, he en- 








































the bottom of a lake. But as Tom 
withdraws from his old, un- 
wanted identity to that of a more 
confident, sophisticated ex- 
patriate, so Highsmith withdraws 
from her precise descriptions of 
Tom’s emotional states. More 
and more she simply describes 
the explanations that Tom 
provides for himself. As the 
chances for detection increase, so 
does Tom’s recklessness. But 
each success breeds confidence, 
and with his new confidence he 
shucks his guilt, replacing it with 
a well-considered wariness. The 
Talented Mr. Ripley ends with 
Tom disembarking from a ferry 
to Greece, wondering almost idly 
whether he will always be afraid 

that a stranger is a policeman. 
Highsmith put aside Ripley — 
though not writing — for 15 
years, picking him up again with 
Ripley Under Ground (1970), 
which finds Tom in his early 30s 
and no longer much worried 
about strangers. Time has been 
good to him, at last imparting his 
long-sought sophistication. It has 
also apparently eliminated his 
interest in men; at least, he’s now 
married to the daughter of a 
French ph rmaceutical manufac- 
turer, a Gaullist bore whom Tom 
assiduously avoids but who has 
provided a small estate 50 miles 
from Paris. Tom supplements his 
income with, among other things, 
a 10 percent cut of an ongoing 
English art fraud. When the scam 
is threatened by exposure, Tom is 
called on to save it, using his 
ability to shift identity. Thanks to 
Highsmith’s now almost com- 
pletely inferential style and 
macabre humor, Ripley Under 
Ground at first reading appears to 
be a conventional detective story, 
albeit one told sympathetically 
from the point of view of the 
crooks. But Tom's murderous 
Continued on page 6 
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(Author of Tut Hannae Expeniment) 


“Matthew Isaac Godwin at- 
to found a new erotic 
religion, called ‘Modern 
Morality,’ ... which 
equates all human creativity 
with sexual activity.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 
Cloth $16.95 





‘A novel that 
merits favorable 
comparison with 
Sinclair Lewis’ 
Elmer Gantry .., .” 


—Alabama Joumal 


With Faith 


and Fury 
Delos B. McKown 

“Contains something that is 
sure to delight, inform, pro- 
voke, perturb, or offend 
almost everyone. . . . it has 
the marks of a novel des- 
tined for the best-seller 

—Birmingham News 
Cloth $16.95 
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DISCRIMINATIONS 
Essays and Afterthoughts 
New introduction by Norman Mailer 


“Dwight Macdonald was not like other literary men, and yet it is the 
perfect contradiction to-all the paradoxes of his personality that no 


one was ever more.” —Norman Mailer, from the introduction 


487 pp./$11.95 paperback 


PARODIES 
An Anthology from Chaucer to Beerbohm—and After 
New introduction by Veronica Geng 


“As near perfect as any anthology can be.” 
600 pp./$12.95 paperback 


— The Atlantic 


AGAINST THE AMERICAN GRAIN 
Essays on the Effects of Mass Culture 
New introduction by John Simon 


“Dwight Macdonald is that rare—no, unique—critic who combines 
the highest, most uncompromising standards with an ease and 
felicity of expression that everyone, high and low, can thoroughly 
enjoy.” —John Simon 


429 pp./$9.95 paperback 
ON MOVIES 


New introduction by John Simon 
“This book ranks with Agee on Film, Pauline Kael’s collections, and 
Manny Farber’s Negative Space as the most vigorous and entertaining 


film criticism written in this country.” 
—Michael Sragow, Film Comment 


492 pp./$9.95 paperback 








Available in Boston area bookstores or from 
Da Capo Press 

233 Spring St. 

New York, NY 10013 

C4lj soll-free 800-221-9369 
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Ripley 


Continued from page 5 

habits are continuing, in ever 
more creative ways (he forces a‘ 
suicide here) and for ever more 
confusing reasons. Apparently 
impulsive and un-thought-out, 
Tom’s homicides are always 
marked by getaway arrange- 
ments that are cool and 
meticulous (and, amusingly, 
always seem to involve a bus ride 
away from the scene of the ciime, 
as in Strangers on a Train; this 
coincidence of the melodramatic 
and the mundane is at the core of 
Highsmith’s sensibility). They in- 
variably pay off in Tom’s con- 
tinued material comfort, but each 
one has its immediate cause in an 
affront to Tom's sense of eti- 


quette, some imagined insult or a 
resentment carried on too long. 
And although the art scam — the 
sale of forged paintings, osten- 
sibly by an artist who in fact has 
died — is no doubt profitable, 
Tom sincerely prefers the bogus 
new works to the real things. 
Even the profit is worth only 
what it can buy: gifts for Héloise, 
the time to study German so he 
can read Goethe. When Tom is 
getting ready to pull off one of his 
felonies, he frequently revs up by 
listening to Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to A Midsummer's Night 
Dream. This is the aestheticiza- 
tion of crime. 

Highsmith, whose humor had 
been flourishing in her other 
thrillers between Ripley’s 
escapades, also began, with 
Ripley Under Ground, to make 
that a feature of the Ripley 
stories. In fact, the title refers to 


an episode in which Ripley deals 
with a particularly down-in-the- 
mouth houseguest who, before 
he commits suicide, wants to kill 
Tom. Ripley keeps fending off 
the attempts good-naturedly (be- 
cause he thinks the perpetrator, a 
forger, is a man of genius), to the 
point of waiting while the would- ‘ 
be killer throws dirt on what he 
thinks is Ripley's corpse. 

Things continue apace in 
Ripley’s Game (1974), in which 
Highsmith’s humor reaches new 
heights of sardonicism. The game 
in question is Ripley’s attempt to 
manipulate a poor soul with a 
terminal disease into committing 
one or two murders at the behest 
of a German gambling ring. 
Again, although the action will 
enrich Ripley, his motivation is a 
perceived insult at the hands of 
his victim; the gamblers and the 
mafiosi they are squabbling with 


are completely odious to Ripley, 
squalidly lower class. 

The dark turns apparent in 
Ripley’s game become almost 
elegiac in The Boy Who Followed 
Ripley (1980), Highsmith’s last 
(so far) Ripley tale. Although 
Highsmith’s humor is now an 
inescapable component of the 
series (Ripley performs one im- 
pressive bit of derring-do in high 
drag), this latest story has the air 
of a farewell. It’s payback time for 
Ripley: all his criminal activity 
has given him a slight but de- 
finite reputation available to any- 
one who wants to comb news- 
paper files, and now he’s sought 
out by the 16-year-old son of a 
deceased su et magnate. 
The old man died falling off a cliff 
in his wheelchair (suicide? acci- 
dent?); now the boy, Frank 
Pierson, is consumed by guilt and 
wants Ripley to tell him how to 


live with it. For all the adventures 
of the book, it is preoccupied 
with this single encounter, as 
Tom, now sliding into middle 
age, attempts to pass on his 
accumulated knowledge to a boy 
who desperately needs it. High- 
smith keeps her prose as spare as 
usual, sticking to descriptions of 
emotional states and actions and. 
to dialogue, letting the missed 
connections and unspoken de- 
sires emerge in a kind of quiet 
overtone. 

Of course Ripley is a monster. 
He’s a charming one, though, an 
amoralist who might have been 
wittily devastating in a Victorian 


drawing .room, and now fits 
comfortably*into the sunny sur- 
face of life‘on the international 


fringe. But amorality isn’t an 
heirloom, according to High- 
smith, it’s a defect; and Ripley’s 
increasingly frenzied efforts to 
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Revolutions are still -- 
fought over his ideas. 


The ideas of Jefferson, Paine, 
Thoreau, Marx, Rousseau and others 
have changed the world. They are still 
changing the world today. Knowledge 
Products has gathered the works of 
the world’s most influential writers 
into a collection of professionally 
produced, provocative audio tapes. 
Much more than a reading of the 
books, the tapes present the ideas of 
the great thinkers through excerpts 
from their writing and a discussion 
of each book’s historical and 
intellectual context. 


The Investment in Time: The 
Hours You Aren’t Using. 


If you spend 20 minutes a day in 
your car, you have time to listen to 
the ideas of Locke, Mill, Tocqueville 
and others. Put a cassette into your 
player and learn, anywhere and any 
time. The Knowledge Products Audio 
Classics Series can become a mobile 
seminar. 


The Investment in Money: 
No Obligs..- . or 30 Days. 


Send for our ‘rst package of tapes— 
Common Sense by Thomas Paine and 
The Declaration of Independence by 
Thomas Jefferson—and if not satisfied, 
return within 30 days for a full refund. 
Fill out the coupon and choose the 
terms you prefer—$47.50 per month 
for four months ($190—less than $8 
per cassette), or save 10% by paying 
the advance price of $170 (just over $7 
per cassette). Depending on your cir- 
cumstances, this may be tax deducti- 
ble. You will receive the entire Audio 
Classics Series with a new package of 
two tapes arriving approximately every 
30 days, 24 cassettes in all. 
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The Value of Great Ideas. 


This ‘age of information’ in which 
we live is not necessarily the age of 
wisdom. The Audio Classics Series is 
designed for those who have the desire 
but not enough time to lead what 
Socrates called ‘ the informed life’. 


There is absolutely no risk to you. 
This is the Knowledge Products 
guarantee: return the first package 
of tapes within 30 days, and you 
owe nothing. If you become dis- 
satisfied at any point in the series, 
cancel and receive a pro rata refund 
for all the tapes you haven’t 
received. 

The Complete Audio Classics Series 
1. * COMMON SENSE 
* DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE 
* CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
* THE LIBERATOR 
. * WEALTH OF NATIONS 

(Part 1)* 

* WEALTH OF NATIONS 

(Part 2)* 

. * TWO TREATISES OF 
GOVERNMENT* 
. * THE PRINCE 
* DISCOURSE ON VOLUN- 
TARY SERVITUDE 
. ° ON LIBERTY 
* VINDICATION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 
. * REFLECTIONS ON THE 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 

* RIGHTS OF MAN 
9. * LEVIATHAN* 

10. * THE FEDERALIST PAPERS* 

11. * THE COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO 

- * THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

12. * DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA* 
* One title in a two-tape set 
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Order the Audio Classics Series at No Risk. 
Cancel with full refund within 30 days if not 
satisfied. 

Ci Send me Common Sense and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Bill my credit card 
$47.50 a month for four months ($190) for 
the entire Audio Classics Series. 

0 I want to save 10%. Send me the first 
tapes and bill my credit card for the advance 
price of $170 for the entire Audio Classics 
Series. 

0D To save 10%, my check for $170 is 
enclosed. 

© Please send your brochure. 

© MasterCard 0) Visa 0 American Express 
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bequeath it to Frank introduce a 
poignant note that has been 
missing in the series since the 
early chapters of The Talented 
Mr. Ripley. In The Boy Who 
Followed Ripley Highsmith re- 
sorts noticeably to metaphor, as 
she has only rarély in the past: 
carpenter ants are slowly buzz- 
ing away in Ripley’s bathroom, 
burrowing from within. High- 
smith has brought her antihero 
back to where he started: the 
verge of empty-handedness, 
where he confronts the ephem- 
erality of his pleasures and the 
anxiety of his loneliness. 0 
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The Fatal Equilibrium 
Marshall Jevons 

Dennis Gossens is dead and his fiancee, 
Melissa Shannon, is indicted for murder. 
From the streets of Cambridge to the 
decks of the Queen Elizabeth II, Henry 
Spearman, Professor of Economics at 
Harvard, unravels the clues in this foul 
play. And once again, Marshall Jjevons, 
author of Murder at the Margin, invites 
his readers to solve a mystery while 
learning about economics and about 
how economists think. 

hardcover $10.95 

The MIT Press Bookstore 

Kendall Square, 292 Main Street 

Cambridge 02142, 253-5249 

hours: M-F 9-6; Sat 10-5 

mc/visa & mail/phone orders welcome 
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4 Like thousands of others, Christopher Ransom, 
protagonist of Mcinerney’s latest novel, was shaped 
by the Sixties and came of age in the Seventies. Yet 
unlike most, his ideals have sent him on a worldwide 


quest for fulfiliment, for his destiny. 


After a tragic and violent experience on his journey, 
our American expatriate settles in Kyoto to regain 
his equilibrium through the discipline of Karate. 
Hovering around an American style Biues-Bar, he 
and others like himself seem to lead an idyllic life, 
but Ransom soon discovers that they are far from 
immune to violence and disillusionment. Ransom is 
a story of and for our times — of hopes and 


At the Harvard Coop you'll find the most popular 
books in every category and a newly expanded 
fiction section. Why not pick up your favorite today! 


$5.95 
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Bring your son to join Scouting 
during School Night for Scouting. 
Register at a meeting place in your 
neighborhood. 

You'll learn that there's a lot to 
be said for Scouting’s action-packed 
programs, and he'll be able to make 
new friends by joining a Scouting 
program for his age, whether he's 
7 or17. 

Either way, it’ll make his week. 
And it might help make the rest of 
his life. 

For the location, date, and time 
in your area, Call your local Boy Scout 
Office, or watch for a flyer from your 
son's school. 
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